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[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THREE IN ONE. 

Wr must now return to the ball held at Dr. 
surton’s residence, where the reader will remem- 
ber that Hubert had entered the ball-room for the 
purpose of getting Miss Clair into the small 
apartment, where his brothers were awaiting 
him. Before, however, proceeding further with 
our history, it is necessary that we should give 
a little more detailed account of the three brothers 

than we have hitherto done. 

The resemblance which existed between Cap- 
tain Rodolph’s three sons was so extraordinary, 
that the same name served equally well for the 
whole three—and sometimes it was Reynold, 
sometimes Vivian, and sometimes Hubert, who 
assumed the role of Alfred Mordent. It was in 
this fact that Captain Rodolph’s power consisted, 
a fact which no one, not even Percival suspected. 

It was this ex dinury bh which 
allowed the tree brothers to prove the most com- 
plete alibies, and which bafiled all pursuit, and 
allowed them to commit every crime with im- 
punity. Alfred Mordent’s name was more 
frequently used by Reynold and Hubert than by 
Vivian, and this bold and audacious assumption 
had already brought their father much profit. 
Although they were so exactly alike in form, 
feature, carriage and actions, that even their 
father was frequently deceived, yet in their minds 
they were essentially different. Vivian, the skil- 
ful chemist, p da stoical philosophy. He 
experienced the most profound disdain for every 
created object, and devoted all his time, when 
not engaged in schemes of robbery and murder, 
in analyzing the material properties of minerals 
and vegetables. His moral depravity was cer- 
tainly less the work of Captain Rodolph than 
that of nature. Pity, generosity, remorse, were 
virtues entirely unknown to his heart. For him 
human life was nothing. If the life of another 
was the slightest obstacle in his path, he thought 
no more of destroying it than he would of crush- 
ing a fly. He cared little about the luxuries of 
lite, but was fond of danger for the sake of the 
excitement of it. It was on this account that he 
was willing to forego the privilege of appearing 
in the world as Alfred Mordent—and never 
assumed that title except to answer some partic- 
ular purpose, 

Hubert in some respects resembled his brother. 
But he was fond of luxury, gambling, and in- 
dulged in every kind of orgie. One day he had 
seen Ellen Clair, and was immediately strack 
with her appearance. Not that his gangrened 
heart had beet faster at the sight of her—but she 
inspired in his breast a species of unholy passion, 
and he made a vow that she should be his victim. 

Reynold was a character of an entirely ditfer- 
ent kind. Cunning, boldness, cold ambition, 
cruelty and tenacity, were the foundation of his 
character. 








He was a skeptic in every sense of 
the word, denying every sentiment which had 
not a material foundation. He joined to ardent 
passions, a fine imagination, great science, a 
love of the luxuries of life, and the pleasures of 
the world, and pride without bounds. He was 
much superior to his other brothers, and was the 
favorite son of Captain Rodolph. 





Vivian and | 


Hubert recognized this superiority, and frequent. | 


ly claimed his assistance for private affairs of 


their own. It was thus, that Reynold had en- 


deavored to assist Habert by every means in his | 


power, in his s heme for the abduction of Miss 
Clair. We will now return to the ball-room. 


friar, entered the large apartment set apart for 
dancing, the ball was in full vigor. The couples 
that were not dancing, were engaged in merry 
conversation, and at every pause in the music, 
peals of laughter shook the After 
searching about some considerable time, Hubert 
at last discovered the French peasant girl, the 
centre of a merry group in one corner of the 
He watched his opportunity and 


ceiling. 


apartment. 
approached her. 

“ Miss Clair,” he whispered into her ear, “a 
young lady wishes to see you immediately in the 


bluc-room.” 


| the blue chamber. 
When Habert, in the disguise of a Spanish | 


Nelly turned quickly round, bat he had al- | 
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ready glided away into the crowd. As the 
secret of her disguise was confided to only one 
or two persons, she naturally thought that it was 
one of Dr. Burton’s daughters who wished to 
see her, and unhesitatingly obeyed the wish of 
her friend. She had not left the ball room more 
than five minutes, when a strange commotion 
was heard near the entrance, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards, Mr. Percival walked in, 
followed by Robert Bartol. The moment Dr. 
Burton saw him he ran up to him, and grasped 
him cordially by the hand. 

“Why, Percival,” exclaimed the doctor, “I 
am delighted to see you. This is indeed an un- 
expected pleasure.” 

“Thank you! Thank you!” replied Perci- 
val, hurriedly. ‘Is Mr. Clair here ?”’ 

“ Yes, here he comes.”” 

Mr. Clair at this moment advanced. 

“Mr. Clair,” said Percival, “I have positive 
information that Captain Rodolph is in this house 
among the guests.” 

“Captain Rodolph! impossible!” cried the 
chief of police. 

“ Captain Rodolph!”’ cried the guests, taking 
off their masks. ° 

“ Yes, he is here, and for the purpose of car- 
rying away your daughter, Mr. Clair.” 

“My daughter—where is she?” exclaimed 
the chief, glancing uneasily around him. 

“Miss Clair! Miss Clair!’ was echoed from 
all parts of the ball-room. 

“Was Miss Clair dressed as a French peasant 
girl ?”’ asked one of the guests. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the distracted father. 

“She left the room five minutes ago,” replied 
the guest. 

«Let immediate search be made through the 
house,” exclaimed Dr. Burton. 

All was now confusion. A hundred persons 
spoke at once—and it was some time before the 
slightest order reigned. Young Grantly was the 
only one who appeared to possess the coolness 
necessary for the occasion. At the first intima- 
tion that Nelly had disappeared, he had left the 
room and ran through the house. In a few 
minutes he returned. 

“ She must be concealed in a small room on 
the same floor as the bull-room. The door is fas- | 
tened and resists every effort to force it,” said he. 

“That is the blue-room,” said Dr. Burton— 
“ there is no earthly reason why it should he fas- 





tened up. It was opena few minutes ago. The 
door must be forced.” 
The guests ina body directed their steps to | 





We must now return to Miss Clair, who the 
moment she entered the blue chamber, expecting 
to find one of her lady friends there, was seized 
by Hubert and Vivian—( Reynold had gore out 
to see that the carriage and horses were al] ready 
in the next street.) Hubert consigned the be- 
wildered and frightened girl to Vivian’s care, 
while he locked and bolted the door that opened 
onthe corridor. Not satisfied with this, he piled 
up all the furniture in the room against the door, 
and had executed this means of defence with such 
rapidity, that it was all concluded by the time 
that the alarm was given that Captain Rodolph 
was in the house. 


THE ATTEMPTED MURDER. 


By this time Nelly had” somewhat recovered 
from her stupor. She heard the confusion and 
noise outside, and even distinguished her own 
name called by her father. 

“ Father! father!” she screamed out—‘ I am 
here—Help! help !” 

“Silence, girl!” said Vivian, endeavoring to 
stifle her cries, 

“Help! help!” repeated the poor girl. 

“ Hubert, give me the key of the back entrance, 
that I may take this girl away at once.” 

“The key?” cried Hubert, still engaged 
piling up the furniture. 

“Yes, quick—the key !” 

“T have not got it.” 

“Not got the key ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Where is it. then ?” 

“Reynold took it with him.” 

Vivian uttered some fearful oaths, and running 
to the door opening into the garden, endeavored 
to force the lock. 

“Father! Henry! help me!” cried Nelly, 
running frantically about the room. 

“Silence, I say!” cried Vivian, in a threaten- 
ing voice. 

“ Henry, come to my assistance—I am here !” 
cried the unfortunate girl. 

“Will you be silent? I repeat it!” cried 
Vivian, in a brutal voice. 

“ Gag her,” exclaimed Hubert. 

Vivian seized the poor girl, and tied one hand- 
kerchief over her mouth, while with another he 
bound her arms. The noise and tumult in- 
creased on the outside—but as yet,no one had 
approached the door of the blue-chamber. Nelly 
struggled to free herself from her cruel bonds— 
but it was to no purpose; she was utterly help- 
less. Vivian threw her on an easy-chair. 

“ There!” said he, “now she will be quiet.” 

He now ran back to the door opening into the 
garden and endeavored to force the lock. 


“The deuce take this lock,” said he. “J 
can’t force it.” 

“Break the door down, then,” replied 
Hubert. 


“ Impossible—it is iron-bound.” 








“Are we to be taken here then, like rats in | 


our holes?” 


“Why don’t Reynold come back?” cried | 


Hubert. 


! 


| 
| 


“We can make arope of the window-cur- 
tains.” 

“A good idea—quick—we have not a moment 
to lose.” 

In a moment, the two brothers tore down the 
curtains, and tearing them in strips joined them 
together. 

“Tf the door only holds out,” murmured Hu- 
bert, every blow from the outside making the 
interior of the room ring again. 

“O, if Reynold would but come!” cried 
Vivian. 

The noise increased outside, and the door 
groaned under the strokes it received. Still it 
remained firm, the barricade of heavy furniture 
from the interior increasing the resistance. Oa 
the outside of the door the disorder was at its 
height. Furious at the extraordinary resistance 
made by the door, Grantly and Percival sought 
in all directions for something to batter it down. 

“ Take a settee and use it as a battering ram,” 
said Dr. Burton. 

“A good thought,” cried Grantly, seizing a 
strong oak settee which stood on the landing. 
Several gentlemen assisted him, and they brought 
it to bear with terrible force on the door. It 
told with effect, for the door was split. 

“Again!” cried young Grantly. 

This time the hinges gave way, and the door 
was split in half; but the heavy furniture offered 
a respectable defence. 

“| have finished,” cried Vivian, tying the last 
knot. 

“ Now then, to carry away this girl,” said Hu- 
bert, raising Nelly’s inanimate body in his arms. 
The poor girl was blue; she was almost snf- 
focated by the bandage over her face. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


GLIMMERS OF LIGHT. 


For a week following the disappearance of 


Miss Clair, every possible means was adopted to 
discover some trace of her, but without any suc- 
cess. Mr. Clair was nearly distracted, and young 
Grantly had scoured the whole city, scarcely 
allowing himself time for necessary repose. 
Even Mr. Percival, with all his acuteness, was 
completely at fault. 

One evening, seven§ days after the events re- 
lated in the last chapter, three, men were seated 
in a private apartment in the Black Ball tavern, 
inthe Third Avenue. These three men were 
Percival, Henry Grantly and Robert Bartol. 

“You may depend upon it,” said Bartol, 
“that they have taken refuge in their stronghold, 
in the Blue Mountains, and it is my advice that 
Mr. Grantly and myself should go down there.” 

“Your plan is fraught with great danger,” 
said Vercival—* if you attempt to beard them in 
their hiding-place, you will assuredly imperil 
your lives.” 

“ Even suppose we do—is not she in peril ?” 
replied Grantly. “And shall I not make an effort 
tosave her? Am I to stay tamely here, while 
there remains a chance of rescuing her?” 

“But you will be advancing to almost certain 
death.” 

“What matter?” said Bartol. 

“Have we not achance of success?” asked 
young Grantly. 

“One in a thousand.” 

“Then my mind is made up—I will go.” 

“Henry, my boy,” said Mr. Percival, in a 
voice bling with tion ; “ you know that 
Thave never sought to thwart your will—I have 
given you the benefit of my advice and that is 
all. But I ask you now to reflect. One step in 
the direction that you would take, and death is 
on your head.” 

“Yes, but revenge is at the end of the jour- 
ney,” said Bartol. 

Henry Grantly rose from his seat, and began 
to pace up and down the room. He suddenly 
stopped and took Mr. Percival’s hand. 

“Uncle,” said he, in a gentle voice, “ remem- 
ber that Ellen and Minna are at the mercy of 
those wretches. Remember that they are more 
powerful than ever ; their band, which we thought 
destroyed, is more numerous than before. If 
there is not a strong arm to oppose them, they 
will become more enterprising and bolder than 
ever. Uncle, let us go.” 

“To-day?” said Mr. Percival. 

“This very moment.” 

Young Grantly’s reputed uncle turned to- 
wards Bartol. 

“ You know the country ?’’ said he. 

“Every foot of it,” replicd Bartol; “was I 
not born there /” 

“And you will save Minna?” 

“We will save her, or perish in the attempt.” 

“Will you swear to me, Bartol, that you 
will never abandon this young man—that you 
will follow him wherever he goes, that you will 

share the dangers which may threaten him, and 
that you will be his loyal and faithful com- 
panion ?” 

“ T swear it,” replied Bartol, “ altheugh there 
is no necessity for me to take such an oath, for 
is he not the son of my old master?” 

“Well then, go, and may God be with you!” 
seid Percival, with much emotion. 











“We shall not have time to escape,” cried | 
Vivian, as the furniture began to fall in the room. | 
“T see them!” cried Henry Grantly, from the 

outside. 

“To the door!” cricd Vivian. 

Hubert placed the young girl on the floor, and 
he and Vivian ran to the door and set their 
backs against a huge wardrobe, that the former 
had placed against it. 

“ We are lost!” cried Hubert. 

Vivian uttered a ery of rage and anger. 
wardrobe began to yield 

The brothers felt their arms grow weak, and 


The 


their feet began to glide on the floor under the 


He had scarcely uttered these words, when he | 


receded from the door against which he hed been 
piling up the furniture, and turned deadly pale. 
“ What is the matter?” cried Vivian, who had 


| noticed his brother's sudden pallor. 


“Jtis Percival!” murmared Hubert. 
rival!’ echoed Vivian. 





“ Yes, I can recognize his voice.” 


harmed life,” exclaimed 





“ That man bears a ¢ 


Vivian. “ I wish—” 

The sound of a great tumult and noise outside 
the door interrupted what he would have said— 
and the barricaded door received a violent shock. 





It was young Grantly and the guests egdeavor- 


ing to force it. 

“ We are lost!” cried Hebert 

“Let us try and escape by means of the win- 
dow.” 


“Tt is too high from the ground,” 
Habert. 


replied 





pressure from the outside. <A few seconds more, 
and the robbers would be taken, and Nelly free 
Suddenly, the door léading into the garden 

’ 


opened, and Reynold appeared on the threshold, 


his face pale and excited. Acry of joy saluted 
his pre-ence. 

“Fly!” cried Reynold 

Hubert seized Nelly, and rushed into the gar 
den, followed by Vi and The 
latrer locked the door after him. They had lett 


the room but a minute, when the assai/ants en 


ian Reynold 


Henry Grantly shook the old man affection- 
ately by the hand, but the latter drew the young 
man to him, and pressed him to his beart. 

“And what will you do, unclet’’ suid Henry 
Grantly, disengaging himself. 

“T shall consult with Mr. Clair, and a few 
other friends, as to what I had better do. I will 
meet you in a week at Port Clinton.” 

“Come, let us be off,” said Heory to Robert 
Bartol. 

Percival took the young man by the hand, and 
drew him on one side Jartol, who possessed a 
considerable amount of natural politeness, with- 
The old 
man took trom his pocket two articles and handed 
them to Henry. 


drew to the other end of the apartment 


The first was a very small 
dagger; the handle of which was of ebony, en- 
crusted with gokl, while the blade was very short 
and sharp 
f 


The end of the blade was tarnished 
as if it had been dipped in some strong arid 
The other article was a square box,so small that 
it could easily be concealed by « closed hand 
This box was of massive gold, the lid of which 
was garnished with four massive diamonds 


“ This dagger,” said Perrval, “comes from 


med, India, i point has been dipped in the most 
“ The key of that door,” cried Percival, point virulent poison. There i# no remedy for the 
ing to the garden door wound it may make; us effects are slow tas 


“ They must have taken it with them,” said infallible. This box is worth a hundred. thou- 
Dr. Burton sand dollare—it ia part of my fortune. Lgive it 
“ Let us force it,” cried Henry Grantly to you. In the mnddle diamond and emerald 


The guests all rushed to the 
time they had forced it, the ! 
where to be seen. 


yor, but by the 






uves werr no- 


there existe @ secret by which you can open the 


box; )ou mast push ope of these stones to the 
riot 


ghtand the other w the left. If you are in 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 


THE CAVERN IN THE BLUB MOUNTAINS. 


“ Hubert 


taken  \e mermunal o 


white evelwows vhohont! 


| voice, the same gestures—everything is explain- | “You are right,” replied Jake, and hurried He now approached Minna 
ed—the extraordinary alibies. And Minna, poor | 
Minna, does she still live? In order to bring 
them to justice, it will be necessary to arrest them 
all three—all three together. To take them 
separately, would answer no purpose. Let me 
reflect what I had better do—the slightest move- 


ment in the wrong direction might lose every- 


any great danger, open the box, and you will find 
inside powerful means of defence. But take 
care never to open it unless certain death is be- 
fore you. Its contents are nineteen glass globules, 
each containing a poison of such subtlety and 
power, that it immediately kills the person at 
whose feet it is broken I have already used one 
of these globules—they are destined to preserve 


“ue his 


| 


“ This one,” he continued, “is at all events a 
1 know it, for Thearnt her rey y 
to Percival’s questions without any hesits 

nay, she even obeyed me once, for she reveale! to | 

| ed through this into an enormous grotto, the me the existence of Percival’s treasure, and ther be to th 
natural ceiling ot which was very lofty. This | and then, nothing more. Why should this 
grotto was evidently situated near the river, for | Why does she refuse to speak ! 


along the gallery. 


» > . 
The passage descended an inclined plane for good subject. Hubert at the merey of my enem 


| \ 


Os the night following the events related in Me! impuesibie’ Oar secret in da 
the last chapter, the sky was covered with heavy 
clouds, and the wind blew very violently. The 
Schuylkill River was lashed into foam, and beat | 


with a mournful murmur against the rocks 


some yards; along this Jake proceeded until he 


reached an opening at the fartherend. He pass- eanot te! Rat ahold ft prove no 


ow women [wil 
' Robert watched with 


thoughts reflected on the 


be rerenge:! 
& wart 


What power Mt man’s f 


you in extreme danger—but once more I warn thing.” which descended to its very edge. In the first | the beating of the waves against the rocks cvuid | combats mine! Percival, perhaps No, ; asmile moved hie Nee while he ce 
you to be on your guard. The least imprudence And the old man with his hands clasped to- | chapters of this history we deseribed a precipice, | be most distinctly heard. This first apartment / that is impossible! he cannot act at a distance, turtively on the young girls 
might cause your death. You understand | gether, and with his eyes fixed, sought for some | situated in the mountain which reared its lofty | was entirely deserted, but opened into another | and yet—" Ellen was still asleep, while Mis 


met” light to guide him, as a traveller wandering in a | head behind Mordent Grange. On the edge of | one still larger. This retreat of Captain Rodolph A clock on the chimney-piece sounded the state of unconscioasness om the carpe 


\; and down the room, for the purpose of stretch- 


4“ 












Henry made an affirmative sign. He took the 
box and placed it in his pocket. He also placed 
the little dagger in its case and concealed it 
about his person. 

“ Now,” said the old ‘man, “ you can go—and 
never forget that you are Henry Mordent’s 
son.” 

“Come, Bartol,” said Henry, advancing to 
the door ; and then coming back to bid his uncle 
adieu once more, the young man left the inn. 

“Alfred, Minna, all that I love on earth,” 
murmured Percival, raising his hands to heaven; 
“God protect them, and grant that I may see 
them again !” 

Night came on apace; it was already dark 
when Percival found himself alone. The old 
man fell back in his chair and buried his face in 
his thin and nervous hands, and remained plung- 
ed in a sea of bitter thoughts. By degrees the 
darkness increased without Percival appearing to 
notice it. He did not change his position, nor 
even make the slightest A profound 
silence reigned in the apartment, broken only by 
the ticking of the clock on the mantel-piece. By- 
and-by, fatigue, physical prostration brought on 
a heavy and deep sleep. When Percival awoke 
he did not know how long he had slept. Fright- 
ful dreams had agitated the sleeper, and when he 
opened his eyes, he remained for a few moments 
as if he could not recall to mind the exact spot in 
which he found himself. It was now quite dark, 
the fire which burned on the hearth was extinct, 
and the black sky was without a single star. The 
wind moaned outside with that peculiar sound 
which indicates an approaching storm. 

Percival rose up from his chair and paced up 





ing his half-frozen limbs. While he was thus 
engaged, he fancied that he heard voices in the 
next apartment, and thought that the tones were 
familiar to his ear. He approached the door 
opening into the next chamber, and listened at- 
tentively ; he now became certain that he was not 
deceived—it was Reynold’s voice that he heard, 
He opened the door very gently, and saw his 
enemy in company with two other men. His 
first idea was to rush in the midst of them and 
confound them by his sudden presence, but he 
reflected again that that would be to deliver him- 
self to certain death, without benefiting any one. 
His second idea was immediately to go to the 
chief of police and have them arrested—but to 
do this he would have to go a long distance, and 
in all probability they would be gone when he 
returned, and he would lose the result of their 

ion ; he therefore determined to listen to 
what they had to say. At the moment that Per- 
cival opened the door, it was Reynold who 
8 





poke. ~ 

“ Well}” snid the false Alfred Mordent, “ were 
you wrong to have confidence in me? Have 
not all my plans succeeded admirably ?” 

“Yes, but at one time we ran great danger,” 
said Hubert. 

“No matter,” replied Reynold, “the danger is 
past, and we have won the victory.” 

“We are absolute kings now,” said the third 
person, who was no other than Vivian. 

“ But,” said Hubert, “ whatis to be done with 
young Grantly ?” 

“T care nothing about him, he can do nothing. 
I defy him to prove his identity, and Percival 
knows it as well as I do.” 

“At all events, Percival is to be feared,” said 
Hubert. 

“ Yes, he might be feared if we had not Minna 
in our hands, but she will answer for us.” 

A short silence followed these words. When 
he heard the name of her pronounced whom he 
loved, Percival stifled a sigh, and he knitted his 
eyebrows as if some painful thought had passed 
through his brain. 

“ But,” said Vivian, ‘with respect to Perci- 
val, why have you not followed my advice? It 
is very easy to kill him.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Reynold, “ only this 
murder would be absolutely useless to us, since 
Percival cannot injure us ; his death on the other 
hand might be prejudicial to us. Besides,” add- 
ed Reynold, abruptly, “you know that our 
father has forbidden us from attempting Perci- 
val’s life.” 

“ Our father seems to me to be crazy on that 
point,” said Vivian, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ What, Reynold! can you possibly admit that 
Percival’s death would cause Minna’s ?” 

“ Our father thinks so, Vivian. He pretends 
that there is such an affinity existing between 
this man and that young girl, that to sacrifice his 
lite would be to kill her. I will not discuss the 
subject, but I know this, that whatever science 
we may possess, Ralph Tryon knows more than 
all of us puttogetner. 1 love Minna—I love 
her,” continued Reynold, with such a passionate 
expression, that it made Percival tremble—* I 
love her, and yet—” 


sa ion was now changed. 


wild forest, anxiously interrogates the horizon to 
discover some indication, whereby he may re- 
cover his lost path. He had not remained in 
this position long, before he agaia heard voices 
in the room lately occupied by the brothers. 
Again he took his station by the door, and saw 
that Vivian had returned accompanied by the 
man called Robert, whom we have already intro- 
duced to our readers in one of the previous 
chapters of this history. It will be remembered, 
it was he whom the false Alfred Mordent ap- 
pealed to, in company with Mr. Clair, the chief 
of police, to prove an alibiin the case of Cap- 
tain Rodolph, in connection with a murder com- 
mitted near the East River. 

“ You want to speak with me, Robert?” said 
Vivian, as he entered the apartment. 

“Yes, I want to warn you.” 

“Warn me! about what ?” 

“They are‘deceiving you,” said Robert, 
slowly. 

“Who ?” cried Vivian. 

“ Your brothers !”” 

“ Impossible !” 

“T have the proof.” 

“The proof that they are betraying me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Take care what you say, Robert, the accu- 
sation is a terrible one.” 

“ What I say, is the truth.” 

“ Impossible !” I repeat. 

“Do you know why they are always together ? 
Do you know why Ellen Clair and Minna are 
so much respected by Hubert and Reynold?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Vivian, knitting his eyebrows ; 
“in fact, it has puzzled mea good deal to see 
Hubert and Reynold give so much credence to 
my father’s superstition. Why have they re- 
spected them—do you know, Robert ?” 

“Yes, and it was by discovering the cause, 
that I found out the infamous treason with which 
you are threatened.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“You have never cared about assuming the 
name of Alfred Mordent; but with Reynold and 
Hubert it is entirely different.” 

“They only use the name to increase our 
power.” 

“ That is their secondary aim,” replied Robert. 
“Can you not guess why your brothers attach 
such importance to thisname? ‘There is to be a 
comedy played in which youare to be the dupe. 
Listen to me, Vivian. I know all. I have 
found out their secret. Reynold, under the name 
of Alfred Mordent, will deliver Mr. Clair’s 
daughter, and restore her to her father. Their 
idea is, that a marriage will certainly follow this 
devotion on his part, and Hubert, under the name 
of Mordent, will wed her. Reynold loves Minna, 
buthe loves power more. Your father by in- 
terrogating the young girl, and obliging her to 
speak, has discovered that Mr. Percival has an 
immense treasure hidden away. Reynold covets 
this treasure, and with Minna in his hands, he 
can oblige Percival to deliver it up to him. Ha- 
bert’s aim is Miss Clair, with the name, fortune 
and position of Alfred Mordent. That of Rey- 
nold is Minna, and Percival’s treasure. The 
cake is too handsome to be divided into three 
parts—they have decided that you shall have 
nothing.” 

“What!” cried Vivian, 
chair. “Have they dared to reckon without 
me? I will teach them both what it will cost 
them to betray me.” 

“Tt will cost the life of Captain Rodolph and 
his accomplices; and at this moment, Vivian, 
it is you that represent Captain Rodolph!” said 
Robert. 

“Impossible! Impossible!” cried Vivian. 

“T tell you, I have discovered their secret.” 

“ You are deceived, Robert.” 

“You require another witness then, beside 
myself ?” 

You? 

“ Well, then, Peter heard the project as well 
as myself.” 

“Where is Peter ?” 

“Tn the old house in the First Avenue.” 

“T will go and see him at once.” 

And Vivian, his face purple with anger, strode 
towards the door. Robert stopped him. 

“When you are convinced, what will you 
do ?”’ said he. 

“T will be revenged.” 

“ Would you enjoy a prompt and terrible re- 
venge ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, you know what Hubert said. Minna 
and Ellen are in your father’s hands—and he 
has taken an oath that if any harm happens to 
his sons, he will kill them—” 

* Well—go on.” 

“Let Ralph Tryon keep his oath. Hubert 
has left this evening for the Blue Mountains— 
let him be prevented from reaching his destina- 


starting from his 


this precipice a man now stood, and stretched | 
out his right hand as if he were searching for 
some object. At last he found a thick cord at- 
tached to an enormous ring which was securely 
fastened in the rock—the end of the cord hung 
directly into the gulf. 

The man seized the cord with his two hands, 
first pulling it to assure himself that it was se- 
curely fastened; he then shook it to be certain 
that the end was free. When he was certain 
that there was nothing to oppose his descent, he 
threw himself flat on the ground, and dragged 
himself to the very edge of the precipice. He 
first passed his feet into the gulf, then his legs, 
and clasping the rope with his limbs, he glided 
gently down it. The rope was furnished with 
large knots to assist the descent. Although 
evidently accustomed to this mode of proceeding, 
yet the situation of this personage was really 
frightful. Suspended more than two hundred 
feet in the air, having the wind blowing it to 
and fro, so that he was in momentary danger of 
being knocked against the sides of the precipice, 
this man continued his descent without appearing 
to be in the slightest degree moved by the fright- 
ful and imminent dangers surroupding him. 

When about half-way down the gulf, he 
thought he heard a sound above him, which was 
different from the roaring of the wind. Anda 
flash of lightning at that moment lighting up 
the interior of the gulf, he fancied he saw a man 
standing on the edge of the precipice above him. 
He stopped in his course and listened, but now 
he heard nothing but the whistling and roaring 
of the wind. He doubtless thought that it was 
only his imagination, for he, continued his de- 
scent. When within about ten feet of the bot- 
tom, he leaped on a small platform, which pro- 
jected about three feet from the solid rock. 

It appeared that the stranger had reached the 
end of his dangerous journey, for he let the rope 
escape from his hands, while he stamped his 
feet on the platform, as if for the purpose of 
renewing the circulation of the blood which had, 
been momentarily arrested. 

“ Who goes there ?” cried a voice apparently 
issuing from the very centre of the rock, at the 
same time the ominous click of the cocking of a 
pistol could be heard. 

“Tt is I, Andrew,” replied the stranger, “do 
not shoot.” 

“It is you, Jake, is it ?” 

«Yea.” 

“ Enter, then.” 

Jake touched a» particular point in she rock 
before him, when a huge stone rolled back and 
revealed a dark entrance. He entered a species 
of gallery feebly lighted up by a lamp. A man 
was standing near the entrance ; he appeared to 
be about fifty or sixty years ot age; his head 
and beard were quite gray, and he was armed to 
the teeth. 

“By jingo!” said the latter, extending his 
hand to Jake—“I was nearly sending a bullet 
through your head. Why the deuce did you 
not give the password ?” 

“Thad such trouble in getting down here on 
account of the storm, and was so pleased when I 
reached the platform, that I entirely forgot the 
password.” 

“Well, I advise you to be more careful anoth- 
er time. The captain’s orders are precise, and 
even now I did not do my duty by not firing.” 

“You did right not to fire, or you would have 
had one friend the less, if you had.” 

Andrew muttered a few words in reply, and 
then said : 

“Have you seen the captain?” 

“No.” 

“And Robert ?” 

“T have not seen him, either.” 

“Then you have seen no one?” 

“ Noone.” 

“ Have you no news ?” 

“ None.” 

“Tt is strange the captain does not return; he 
promised to be here by this evening.” 

“ But you forget the storm.” 

“The storm!’’ what is a storm to Captain 
Rodolph? But I advise you to go and see the 
old man at once, or there is no telling what he 
will do to you.” 

“You are right—I will be off.” 

He had gone, however, but a few steps, when 
Andrew called him back again. 

“Did you notice a boat on the river, as you 
came along ?” 

“No. 

“ That is very singular—it must have been my 
fancy then.” 

“How do you mean your fancy?” 

“ Why, I fancied I saw a boat on the river this 
evening.” * 

“ Scarcely possible, such a night as this.”’ 

“ Of course, it was a mistake of mine, for you 
would have seen 


and his band was much more extensive and 
secret than the one described in the first chapters 
of this history. The fact was, that twelve years 
before, one of the band in roaming overthe moun- 
tains, had discovered this natural cavern. He 
immediately made known his discovery to his 
chief, and the latter having examined it, at once 


men, lounging about in every direction. They 
were all heavily armed, and vice and crime were 


Jake entered, there was a general exclamation : 
“ What news ?” cried one. 

“None,” replied Jake. 

“Have you not seen Captain Rodolph 
ed one of the men. 

“No!” 

“The deuce! some misfortune must have 
happened to him.” 

“Ido not think so—we should have heard of 
At that moment a bell was heard to ring. 
“The old man calls me,” said Jake. 

“ How did he know that you had descended ?” 
said one of the robbers. 

“How should I know ? but whenever that bell 
rings, it is for me.” 

Jake hurried through this cavern by an cpeu- 
ing at the further extremity. He found himself 
in another narrow passage which terminated in a 
smaller cavern, which was furnished with every 
luxury. The floor was covered with a thick 
carpet, and elegant furniture decorated the apart- 
ment. It was lighted by a chandelier descend- 
ing from the ceiling. The subterranean cave 
did not appear to end here, for there were no 
less than four doors opening into this chamber. 
It was evident that if the other portions of the 
cayern were in their natural condition, in this 
particular compartment every refinement that art 
could suggest had been employed. 

Three persons occupied this elegantly furnish- 
ed apartment ; two girls and an old man. The 
two young girls were both fast asleep; one on a 
sofa—the other reclined in an easy chair. The 
old man stood silent and erect opposite the 
latter. 

The old man was Ralph Tryon. The girl 
extended on the sofa was Ellen Clair; and the 
other reclining on the easy-chair was Minna, Mr. 
Percival’s adopted daughter. Tryon had not 
changed, but Minna and Ellen appeared to have 
cruelly suffered. Their pale faces, thin hands, 
and their lustreless eyes, attested the sufferings 
of their captivity, and the torture of their minds. 
Minna appeared to have suffered more severely 
than Ellen. 

As Jake entered, and was respectfully advanc- 
ing towards the old man, Ralph Tryon with livid 
forehead and contracted eyebrows, appeared a 
prey to some violent agitation of mind. 

“You are very late,” said he, abruptly. 

“T have just arrived,” muttered Jake, “I 
came straight here.” 

“You lie! you stayed to converse with An- 
drew, and you would have been in the chief 
cavern now, had I not rung.” 

Jake made no reply, but he wondered to him- 
self how it could be possible he could have known 
that. Theold man seemed to be aware of what 
was passing through his mind, for be smiied dis- 
dainfully. 

“Is the captain come?” he suddenly asked. 

“ No.” 

“What! my son not come?” cried the old 
man, in astonishment. 

“Nos.” 

“ But at least you have some news of him?” 

“ None.” - 

“What! the captain not arrived—you have 
seen no one—you have received no orders—and 
yet you have quitted your pest—what am I to 
understand by this, Jake ?”’ 

“I did not intend to do anything wrong,” said 
the man, in a surly tone. 

“Why did you leave your post?” 

“The captain said he would be here at nine 
o'clock, It is now one o’cloca iu the morning. 
I thought, perhaps, the storm had prevented him 
from setting out.” 

“One o'clock,” said Tryon, stiflieg 2 sigh. 
“ What can have become of him !”’ and then he 
added in a whisper—‘“ and I cannot make this 
girl speak—O, why is it that Percival has more 
power over her than I have !” 

Jake stood motionless as if waiting for orders. 

“Go!” said Ralph Tryon, suddenly turning 
towards him. “ Relieve Andrew, and tell him 
to hold himself in readiness to come to me when 
I call him.” 

Jake turned on his heel and left the chamber 
Ralph Tryon walked up and down the room 
with rapid steps. 
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ask- 


it 





it, had it been there. But 
come, be off with you to the old man.” 


“What ?” asked Andrew. 


denly stopping — “ impossible ! impossible ! 


written on the countenances of alk present. When | 


adopted it as their retreat—deserting the old one. | 
In the second cavern there were about twenty | before her, appeared to concentrate all his intel. 
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“Can Hubert be dead?” he exclaimed, sud- | 


half hour. 
the clock infused a new train of thought into 
Tryon’s mind. 


The old man started; the sound of 


* Half-past one,” he exclaimed, “and no one 
comes, 
I will have a cruel revenge—but I must know 
for certain, This woman must and shall speak.” 


He approached close to Minna, and standing 


Some misfortune must have occurred. 


lectual taculties, and extending his arms he made 
several passes over her face. Minna made a 
movement, but she immediately sank back again 
into a state of immobility. 

“ Speak!” cried the old man, abruptly. 

Minna rose up in a sitting posture, her lips 
moved, but no sound issued from her mouth 

“Speak!” repeated Tryon, in a still more im- 
perative tone. 

“No, no!” T cannot!” murmured the young 
girl. 

“T will it!” 

Minna struggled, and placed her hand on her 
forehead. 

“Where are my sons?” asked the old man. 

“ T donot know,” murmured Minna. 

“T insist on your knowing.” 

“T cannot—” 

“Do you see them ?”” 

“No!” 

“Why cannot you see them ?” 

Minna made no reply. 

“Again I ask you, 
them?” 

“IT do not know.”” 

Ralph Tryon stamped his foot in anger. 

“You shall see! I insist! I will it!” he 
exclaimed, in an imperious voice. 

Minna appeared to suffer acutely; a convul 
sive shudder ran through her frame. 

“Twill discover the truth this night,”’ said 
the old man, his face purple with anger. ‘ You 
obeyed the commands of another—you were j er- 
fectly clairvoyant then, wretched girl. You even 
obeyed me once—it is true, only once. Why do 
you not obey me now? Is there between you 
and me an influence at work stronger than mine ‘ 
1 will know, even if I kill you this night, you 
shall speak !’” 

And Tryon made energetic passes over the 
poor girl, who struggled in vain. 

“Pity! pity!” she murmured—“ I cannot 
bear more !” 

“ Speak then! speak !” cried the old man. 

“I—I cannot!” 

“ Speak! I command it!” 

* Pity 1” 

“ Speak !’”” 

“O, father! father!’ murmured Minna, fall- 
ing backwards. 

“Speak !’” 

“ You kill me!’ 

“Speak! what is necessary, that you should 
see my sons ?”” 

Minna’s body grew stiff, but she made no re- 
ply. Her strength was exhausted. Ralph Tryon 
concentrating all the force of his will repeated 
the question. This time the young girl was 
vanquished. She made a supreme effort to strug- 
gle still, but at last she succumbed, and fell to 
the earth in terrible nervous convulsions. ‘Tryon 
uttered a cry of rage. 

“Again! alwaye the same!’’ he screamed, 
brutally kicking the poor girl’s body with his 
foot. ‘She will not speak. Then let her die. 
At least, no one shall be more powertul than I 
am. Percival, you shall never see your treasure 
again !”” 

And the old man drew a poignard, and raised 
it threateningly over the prostrate form of the 
poor girl. He was just about to strike, when a 
great noise was heard without. The floor of the 
apartment opened, and a man rushed in. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

It was Robert; his countenance expressed 
alarm, his clothes were in disorder, and it seem- 
ed that he had been engaged in some bloody en- 
counter. 

““What do you want?” cried the old man, 
turning round abruptly. 

“Help! or we are all lost,” cried Robert, in a 
breathless voice. 

“ Lost! what do you mean ? 
nold?” 

“In New York.” 

“And Vivian ‘” 

“ He is there, too.’’ 

“And Hubert?” 

“Itis of him I would speak. 
taken this night.” 

“Taken |" repeated Tryon. 

To 

“When /” 

“ To-night, I tell you.” 

“ By whom ?” 


why cannot you see 


Where is Rey- 


He has been 


“Ido not know, but while on my way here I 
found his horse loose, and near by was a spot 


| where the ground was all tore up, and spots of 
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these things were paring in 
avern, another scene was tak 
«entrance of the precipioe, for an 


which, we mast refer the reader tk 


CHAPTER NIX 
THE PRASCH OF Comat 


Wins Jake loft his place of obe 
the mountains, and descended the j 
the manner we have related in the le 
it will he remembered by the reader 
half way down the gulf, he fanctel he 
standing on the alge of the descent 
illusion on the partof Jake, iu wes 
man form that the flash of lightning h 
ts the robber, for no sooner had Jake: 
his descent, than a man dreseet as an 
er, cautiously approached the brink 
Creeping on bis hands and knees, he 
rope un the same way that the robber 
and taking a knife from his pocket, he 
be about to cat the cord. The anfort 
was icnorant of the imminent and fr 
His life 
hands of the Irishman, but a sadder 
appeared to enter the latter's mind, for 
ed the knife to bie pocket, and left th 
injured, and approaching close to th 
gared into the depths below 

This man was Robert Rartol, who bh 
the disguise of an Irishman, for some 
his own. Having apparently satief 
concerning the precipice, he rose in « 
posture and gazed around him A: 
ment another flash of lightning il 
scene, and Bartol saw a human forn 
ing from the other side of the gulf 
diately throw himself flaton the ¢g 
crawled away a littl distance off «oy 
and knees, He gained a projecting 
cautiously concealed himeelf behind | 

He had been there buta few ming: 
or twelve men approached, and hegar 
the abyss one by one. During this 
showed no fear of boing discovered, + 
disposition to fly 


to which he was exposed 


He remained ca 
less and attentive 

“Ten,” said he, to himself, coun: 
they descended. “Now there are on 
bat iff have my wits about me, th: 
both descend.” 

The two men left behind, appeared 
to reach the cavern; they stood ont 
the precipice and began to conve 
listened, and soon discovered that on 
was called Robert and the other I 
conversing together a few minutes 
descended the abyes to fulfil bis 
Tryon, the reault of which we have + 
When Robert had reached the plar 
was about to follow his example 
scarcely seized the rope when Bart 
him, and pinned him to the earth, so + 
not move hand nor foot. A «trong t 
his throat, and a knife glittered hefor 
“Vitter a single ery, and you area 
said Bartol, and as if to give force w 
he slightly pricked the ehin of him be 
grasp 

Peter remained perfeerdy silent, no: 
ing a movement. He understood 
Bartol first of all tied a handkerchief + 
his mouth, and then taking a cor 
pocket he bound his hands firmly 
back He then led him off by a» 
towards the river, Concealed in ap 
by an opening in the rocks, was a 
Bartol was on the eve of placing the 
captured in this boat, when « gre 
reached his ears He paused, and 
men suddenly descending the moun 
were followed by Ralph Tryon « 
Bartol immediately surmised thet the 
ascended the precipice soon after he 
andereached the banke of the river 
route. Theold man and Andrew se, 
the rest of the men, and stationed 
almost close to where the pretend 
and eter wore concealed 

“Andrew,” aaid Tryon, “ more v 
years ago, you assisted mein my | 
venge. | p to that time and since, } 
you fathfal and true You know 
you know that althoagh I am old, 
strong, and no obstacles daunt me 
that I reward largely those who are 
me, aml that I am without pity fo 
would betray me" 
You,” replied Andrew, “1 kes 
at nothing s impossible wit 
Then you will obey my orders ' 
Ves 

“ Without reserve 

“ With 


“That right, Lkaow lean te 


ut reserve “ 


‘ } F | What has become of Reynold and Vivian—can woe be to vou if you dewire me “ 
Reynold did not finish, for he was interrupted | tion. Ralph Tryon will believe you are all three Jake, however, did not move. it be possible they have been arrested? Hubert | blood were to be seen. It was evident a strugyle | “Twill not deceive vou ” 
bya burst of laughter from Vivian. The conver- dead, and then he will sacrifice Ellen and Minna. “Tt is very strange !” was to have been here by eight o'clock, tive hee-> | had taken place. But this was not all, [ discos i My ontere are simple and preris 


“Do you remain in New York?” asked 
Vivian, of Hubert. 

“No, I start to-morrow for the Blue Moun- 
tains. If our father does not see some of us by 
the day after to-morrow, he will think that some 
harm has befallen us, and he will revenge himself 
on Minna and Ellen Clair—he has sworn te do 


In that case, Hubert and Reynold’s plans will be 
rendered entirely abortive.” 
Vivian looked Robert steadily in the face. The 
latter returned his look without blanching. 
“Twill see Peter immediately,” said Vivian, 


“ Why, when I was about half-down the pre- 
cipice, I fancied I saw some man standing on 
the edge of it.’”’ 

“In all probability—the captain.” 

“ He would have been here, had it been he.” 





“and if what you tell me is truae—” 
He did not finish the phrase, but rushed out of 


the house followed by Robert. Percival with 


other of our men.” 


“ Perhaps it was Peter, or Robert, or some | 


| late; some catastrophe must have happened tol). 


them.’ 
The old man resomed his walk again. At 


last he stopped before Ellen Clair. She appear- 


ed to be in a gentle slumber. ._ . 
“T shall never be able to make anything out 
of this girl,” said he. “Ican act on the body, 


but not on the mind.” 











ered on the earth this bandkerchiet, 
the robber, drawing from his pocket a white silk 
handkerchief —"' 1 recognized at once it belonved 
to Hubert ‘ 


continued 


My first impression was to return 
to New York, to consalt Mr. Alfred Mordent 

* Do not mention that name,” cried ‘J ryon, in 
AD angry voice e ‘ 


“No one can hear Os—en) you are aware that 
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it. contracted brow, pale face, and agony expressed “ They would have given the signal to de- He took hold of one of the young girl’shands, | I know everything Asiree immediately esvended 1h 
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They continued the conversation some little | in his features, seemed to be struck dumb by | scend and raised her arm; th » became fixed, but You know too much,” muttered the old man, ages, while Tryon, fatlowed ivy bese 
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“Three,” thought he, “there are three: 
brothers, in all probability. ©! I ought to have 


horrors? But they—they ! 


Danger is everywhere. They must be saved— 
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roached Minna. 
he continued, “is at all events a 
I know it, for IT heard her reply 
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»beyed me once, for she revealed to 
ve of Percival’s treasure, and then, 
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refuse to speak? What power 
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sible! he cannot act at a distance, 
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“ Hubert taken !” he murmured, at last, knit- 
ting his white eyebrows violently together. 
“ Hubert at the mercy of my enemies! impossi- 
ble! impossible! Our secret in danger. This 
cannot be! 
be to those women. I will be revenged on them.” 

Robert watched with a searching look the 
thoughts reflected on the old man’s forehead, and 
asmile moved his lips, while he cast his eyes 
furtively on the young girls. 


We 
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But should it prove to be true, woe | 


Ellen was still asleep, while Minna lay ina 


state of unconsciousness on the carpet. 
While these things were passing in the interior 


of the cavern, another scene was taking place at | 


the entrance of the precipice, for an account of 
which, we must refer the reader to the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BRANCH OF CORAL. 


Wuewn Jake left his place of observation on 
the mountains, and descended the precipice in 
the manner we have related in the last chapter, 
it will be remembered by the reader, that when 
half-way down the gulf, he fancied he saw a man 
standing on the edge of the descent. This was no 
illusion on the part of Jake, it was really a hu- 
man form that the flash of lightning had revealed 
t» the robber ; for no sooner had Jake commenced 
his descent, than a man dressed as an Irish labor- 
er, cautiously approached the brink of the gulf. 
Creeping on his hands and knees, he found the 
rope in the same way that the robber had done, 
and taking a knife from his pocket, he seemed to 
be about to cut the cord. The unfortunate Jake 
was ignorant of the imminent and frightful peril 
to which he was exposed. His life was in the 
hands of the Irishman, but a sudden reflection 
appeared to enter the latter’s mind, for he return- 
ed the knife to his pocket, and left the rope un- 
injured, and approaching close to the abyss he 
gazed into the depths below. 

This man was Robert Bartol, who had assumed 
the disguise of an Irishman, for some purpose of 
his own. Having apparently satisfied himself 
concerning the precipice, he rose in a half-sitting 
posture and gazed around him. At that mo- 
ment another flash of lightning illumined the 
scene, and Bartol saw a human form approach- 
ing from the other side of the gulf. He imme- 
diately threw himself flat on the ground, and 
crawled away a little distance off on his hands 
and knees. He gained a projecting rock, and 
cautiously concealed himself behind it. 

He had been there but a few minutes when ten 
or twelve men approached, and began to descend 
the abyss one by one. During this time, Bartol 
showed no fear of being discovered, nor the least 
disposition to fly. He remained calm, motion- 
less and attentive. 

“Ten,” said he, to himself, counting them as 
they descended. ‘Now there are only two left, 
but if I have my wits about me, they shall not 
both descend.” 

The two men left behind, appeared in no hurry 
to reach the cavern; they stood on the brink of 
the precipice and began to converse. Bartol 
listened, and soon discovered that one of the men 
was called Robert and the other Peter. After 
conversing together a few minutes, the former 
descended the abyss to fulfil his mission to 
Tryon, the result of which we have already seen. 
When Robert had reached the platform, Peter 
was about to follow his example, but he had 
scarcely seized the rope when Bartol rushed on 
him, and pinned him to the earth, so that he could 
not move hand nor foot. A strong hand grasped 
his throat, and a knife glittered before his eyes. 

“Utter a single cry, and you are a dead man,” 
said Bartol, and as if to give force to his words, 
he slightly pricked the skin of him he held in his 


Sp. 

Per remained perfectly silent, not even mak- 
ing a movement. He understood his danger. 
Bartol first of all tied a handkerchief tightly over 
his mouth, and then taking a cord from his 
pocket he bound his hands firmly behind his 
back. He then led him off by a winding path 
towards the river. Concealed in a nook, formed 
by an opening in the rocks, was a small boat. 
Bartol was on the eve of placing the man he had 
captured in this boat, when a grating sound 
reached his ears. He paused, and saw twelve 
men suddenly d ding the They 
were followed by Ralph Tryon and Andrew. 
Bartol immediately surmised that they must have 
ascended the precipice soon after he had left it, 
andereached the banks of the river by a shorter 
route. Theold man and Andrew separated from 
the rest of the men, and stationed themselves 
almost close to where the pretended Irishman 
and Peter were concealed. 

“Andrew,” said Tryon, “more than eighteen 
years ago, you assisted me in my projects of re- 
venge. Up to that time and since, I have found 
you faithful and true. You know my power— 
you know that although I am old, my arm is 
strong, and no obstacles daunt me; you know 
that I reward largely those who are faithful to 
me, and that I am without pity for those who 
would betray me.” 

“Yes,” replied Andrew, “I know all this—I 
know that nothing is impossible with you.” 

“ Then you will obey my orders ?” 

bea” 

“ Without reserve ?” 

“ Without reserve.” 

“That is right, I know I can trast you—but 
woe be to you if you deceive me.” 

««T will not deceive you.” 

“« My orders are simple and precise.” 

“ They shall be faithfully executed.”’ = 

“ You understand that no one shall leave the 
eavern until I return ?” 

“T understand perfectly, you need be under no 
alarm. I will answer with my life, that no one 
shall leave the cavern.” 

«« Get back at once then to the entrance, and 
remain there until you see me again.” 

Andrew immediately ascended the mountain 
again, while Tryon, followed by his men, walked 
rapidly along the banks of the river, in the direc- 
tion of Port Clinton. When they were out of 
sight, Bartol pushed his captive into the boat, and 
following him allowed it to glide down the stream. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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FANNY’S WEDDING. 


BY LUCY 8. OSGOOD. 


Miss Fanny Detwatne, French on her fath- 
er’s side, pure Yankee on her mother’s, sat twirling 
her last dollar bill over her fingers, now and then 
gazing rather dolefully at the ragged head of the 
Father of his Country which graced the aforesaid 
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bill. There were so many ways for that doilar — 
| to go, and not a soul knew where the next was 


to come from. For times were hard, and Fanny 
had nothing to do; if she had had, she would 
have done it. 
somehow, ever since she was eight years old, and 
now she was twenty-five. The fact was she had 
neither father nor mother to look to for help, not 
a relative in the wide world, except a grouty old 
uncle as rich as Croesus, who didn’t care any- 
thing more for her than he did for the pegs in 
his old shoes. 

So Miss Fanny, having been entirely depend- 
ent upon herself for aid and comfort all her life, 
was rather more practical and shrewd than the 
majority of young ladies are now-a-days. She 
knew to a cent how much potatoes were by the 
half peck, and did not disdain to purchase mut- 
ton at six cents a pound, suited to her taste and 
her purse. That she was shrewd one might have 
known, who caught a fair look at her rather 
sharp black eyes and firm mouth. Practical in- 
deed she was as regarded potatoes and mutton, 
but not in all things. When her scanty supper 
had been disposed of, and she had raked the 
ashes from her tiny grate, which contained a 
bright bit of fire, then in the single hour she 
could call her own in the whole day, she was 
wont to dream the strangest things of the future. 

Now she fell to dreaming over the dollar bill, 
planning her wedding a3 she meant it should be, 
if she ever were married, for even homely women 
will persist in dreaming in spite of the utter van- 
ity of the thing. She meant to dash up by night 
in a coach and four to the church, where an 
eager and envying multitude should await her. 
And then to glide noiselessly up the aisle, the 
organ pealing out a grand march, the countless 
lights falling upon her mist like dress, woven by 
India looms, and the drooping veil, whose ex- 
quisite texture could scarcely seem the work of 
human hands. Then she meant to float back in 
her dainty snowy apparel, through the hushed 
multitude, and disappear like a brilliant star for- 
ever from the fir Di Js and pearls, 
the whole family of precious stones, should be 
hers, hers to look at and admire, for she had a 
singular passion for jewels, albeit she had not 
one in the wide world, aud never seriously ex- 
pected to own any. Her landlady dropped like 
avery flaming cornelian into the midst of her 
dream. 

“If you please, Miss Delmaine, could you 
oblige me with your week’s rent? There’s my 
butter man to pay, and I’m very saving, but I 
must make up the bill for him.” And the good 
lady swayed her auburn ringlets to and fro. 

Fanny handed over the dollar bill with a grand 
air. The idea of asking a delay in the payment 
never occurred to her. 

“ Seventy-five cents, quite right, miss; here is 
the change. I am very sorry to trouble you, 
but the bill must be settled. Widows have so 
many cares and anxieties, especially when they 
keep boarders, and have to pay the butcher and 
baker regularly, whether they have got any 
money or not.” 

Fanny bowed her landlady out, came back, 
shut the door, sat down with the twenty-five 
cents in her hand, and laughed aloud. What 
excited her mirth was the recollection of the 
alms-house of her nativetown. A long rambling 
red brick edifice, innocent of blinds, which many 
a time she had stopped to gaze at. She saw in 
imagination the superannuated loafers about the 
door, and through the open window, doleful 
looking women moving about with slow feet, as 
if to some mournful tune. 

It would not do. The idea was not agreeable 
to Fanny, and she at once decided not to go 
there. Neither could she afford to starve just 
yet, for times might possibly brighten, and then 
all that trouble would be lost, and when most 
she cared to live, she would be lying dead and 
cold in some country churchyard overgrown 
with bramble-bushes and choked with weeds. So 
that was not to be thought of either. 

But if she didn’t die, she must live somehow. 
It was an easy thing to steal a loaf of bread, get 
committed to prison, and thus secure a comfort- 
able home. But somehow Fanny did not relish 
this idea. She looked at her hands, rather too 
elegant for prison work, and went back a long 
way to her early years, when a good mother had 
taught her what was right from the good book. 
But was it stealing to take that which was her 
own, when most she needed it? She thought of 
her rich uncle, who had defrauded her father of 
his hard-earned wealth, a hard,-selfish, avaricious 
old man, who had not scrupled to withhold from 
the orphan that which was justly hers. Of 
course the rich man could hold with impunity 
that which was not his, but for the petty thief, 
who stole a loaf of bread, there was a dungeon 
in reward. 

Fanny understood: all this, but she had some- 
thing else to think of now. So she schemed 
away until midnight, then blew out her light and 
fell into a profound slumber. Next morning she 
walked down stairs and borrowed of her land- 
lady’s youngest son an overcoat, cap, and dilapi- 
dated pistol, with which it would have been ut- 
terly impossible to have committed suicide. 

The landlady looked at her curiously. “ For 
a masquerade at a friend’s house to-night,” was 

Fanny’s grave reply, as she passed up stairs. 
That day she lived upon bread and water, for 
she determined never to go in debt if she could 
help it. She had lived ap to that principle thus 
far. She busied herself about various things 
during that day, after the manner of people who 
are bound upon some perilous and doubtful en- 
terprise. She read several old letters, then drop- 
ped them with a firm hand into the fire. Dead 
people and old lovers were nothing to her now, 
since she had not a bit of sentiment in her 
nature. 





She had earned her own living | 


| palaces. 





After dark, she arranged her room neatly, put 
on the long overcoat over her dark dress, tucked 
her pretty black hair beneath the borrowed cap, 
and deposited the harmless pistol in her pocket 
Then she watched her opportunity, and unob- 
served, went down stairs, a very handsome but 
determined looking young man. Choosing the 
ualighted and unfrequented street, she went on 
She had 
been by it scores of times, and had learned tu 
recognize her uncle, although he did not know 
her from the meanest beggar that walked the 
streets. At last she reached the house, paused, 
reconnoitered through the lofty windows and 
awaited her time. The bright light within fell 
upon a hundred costly knick-knacks, any one ot 
which would have been a fortune to some poor 
soul. Waiting patiently, at length she saw the 
pompous owner of this magnificent dwelling de- 
scend the steps and enter his carriage to drive 
away to some assembly of wealth. 
her time. 


until she reached her ancle’s house. 


Now was 
She ran up the steps and rang the 


| 


bell, like one who was accustomed to imperial 


A domestic opened the ddor. 

“Mr. Delmaine in?’ asked the visitor, as- 
suming her haughtiest look. 

“No, sir, he has just gone out.” 

The young man expressed much vexation. 

“ How unfortunate! When may I expect my 
uncle back ?” 

The servant looked regretful. 

“Tam afraid not till late, sir.” 

“ Well, I may as well make myself at home. 
If I conclude to go before he comes, inform him 
that I have been here and will call again to- 
morrow.” 

And the young man stepped over the threshold 
with the air of a prince. The servant retreated 
with many obsequious bows, instinctively recog- 
nizing before her a scion of aristocracy. In her 
backward progress she threw open the parlor 
door, made a final bow and vanished. 

Fanny dropped jnto a luxurious arm chair, 
looked about her carelessly, and listened with 
both cars. There was a sound of voices in an 
adjoining rcom, gradually becoming fainter, how- 
ever, as the speakers moved further away. 

The visitor took up the evening paper from 
the marble table, ran her eyes over it and still 
listened. At length there was a hush in the 
great house. Nothing but the occasional open- 
ing and shutting of some distant door disturbed 
the silence of the place. Then Fanny opened 
the parlor door cautiously, slipped with noiseless 
feet into the great hall, and ran up the wide, slip- 
pery, oaken stairs. She opened the first door 
she came to, and entered a room fit for a king. 
The gorgeous curtains were not yet drawn, and 
the soft moonlight shining through the windows, 
fell upon two portraits upon the wall. The in- 
truder recognized them at once, since she had 
seen them before under far different circumstan- 
ces. She was in her uncle’s room, and the por- 
traits were faithful likenesses of near and dear 
relatives. 

But Miss Fanny Delmaine had so little senti- 
ment, that she presently tarned away with a 
yawn, unlooped one long, heavy curtain over the 
wide window, and ensconced herself completely 
behind its massive folds. The hours went on. 
Silent as a mouse, pleasantly dreaming of the 
future, half-slumbering, perhaps, they seemed 
like minutes to Fanny. She started and awoke, 
as the great bell near at hand pealed out the 
ghostly hour of midnight. At the same instant 
there was a heavy tread on the stairway, and the 
room door opened to admit the wearied occu- 
pant. He sank exhausted into a chair, lazily 
took out his watch and momentarily closed his 
eyes. As far as Fanny knew, her uncle was the 
sole male resident of the house. And as for 
women, she did not fear a host of them. In her 
inexperience, she conceived the present moment 
too favorable for her purpose to be lost. She 
slid from behind the curtain, went across the 
floor with cat-like tread, and gently turned the 
key in the lock of the door. The sound, slight 
as it was, aroused the old gentleman, half-dozing 
in his chair. He arose, yawned, turned about 
and confronted a determined-looking ruffian, 
with a formidable pistol in his hand. 

“Ha!” laimed Mr. Del 

“Utter one cry for assistance, and you area 
dead man,” were the intruder’s first words. 

Mr. Delmaine’s gaze travelled from the robber 
to his pistol, from the pistol to the door, then 
back to the robber again. 

“What do you want?” he asked, with a slight 
shake in his voice. 

“Your check for ten thousand dollars this 
moment.” 

“Impossible! Would you rob me of every- 
thing?” : 

The visitor cast a meaning look about the 
room, then slightly shrugged his shoulder. 

“T have no time to waste. Do as I tell you, 
this minute, or accept your fate.” And he raised 
the pistol once more to the level of Mr. Del- 
maine’s head. 

“ Will not less do?” 

ad 

“Tt is impossible. You ask too much. Do 
you think I am a rich man?” 

There was a slight clicking noise to be heard, 
and the robber compressed his lips. Mr. Del- 
maine hastened to interpose a timely word. 

“If I must, I must. But it is hard.” 

With his unwavering gaze still upon the old 
man, the visitor lowered his weapon two inches. 
The paper was written with a trembling hand, 
then passed over for the inspection of the robber. 
His eye ran over it, then he looked up sternly. 

“You have forgotten something.” 

“ Be merciful, and do not rob me of so much. 
I have written it five thousand. Take my watch 
besides, and leave me the rest.” And he heldout 
the proffered valuable. 

The other made a gesture of contempt. 

“Tdo not want your watch. And as for the 
other, I give you jast one minute to make the 
alteration.” And again was heard the ominous 
click of the pistol. 

Mr. Delmaine hesitated no longer. For the 
next instant nothing was heard but the dash of 
the pen over the paper. He finished it and hand- 
ed it over with a deferential bow. 

“This I think will suit you.” 
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“It is right now, upon your honor t” 

“Upon my honor.” 

The eve of the robber dropped for an instant 
upon the paper, and for that space of time, he 
was off his guard The moment was propitious 
for Mr. Delmaine. He slipped to the door, turn- 
ed the key and shouted for help. 

“St. Clair, St. Clair!” 

Fanny ran forward, but it was too late. A 
gentleman neither young nor old was slowly as- 
cending the stairs, with a light in one hand and 
a book in the other. 
reading late in the parlor, and had finished at 


He had evidently been | 


that opportune moment. At Mr. Delmaine’s cry | 


for help, he dropped both the lamp and the book, 
and sprang into the room. For a moment he 
looked bewildered. There was Mr. Delmaine, 
and there was the stranger, tall, slight and ele- 
gant, watching him with a calm face. With 
Fanny it was the calmness of desperation. 

“Seize him!” exclaimed Mr. Delmaine, ex- 
citedly. “ He has robbed me, the rascal.” And 
he himself sprang forward to obtain the robber’s 
pistol. 

There was a struggle for it, in the midst of 
which St. Clair recovered his senses, and raised 
his arm to deal a blow that would have felled an 
ox. Fanny saw it coming, loosened her hold of 
the pistol, and instinctively clasped her small, 
white, elegant hands in supplication. St. Clair 
looked in profound ishment, then slowly 
dropped his arms to his side, a peculiar smile 
creeping over his face. 

“Secure him, St. Clair! I will call the police. 
After all, he’s a desperate fellow.” 

St. Clair arrested Mr. Delmaine’s progress. 

“T have him safe, sir. Allow me to manage 
the matter, while you retire and recover from 
your fatigue. It shall be done to your satisfac- 
tion.” 

“ You will not let him escape ?” 

“No, sir, he shall not escape—at present.” 
And St. Clair looked back with a significant 
smile. 

Mr. St. Clair led the way down stairs, Fanny 
followed with desperate calmness. The former 
threw open the parlor door, and stood aside with 
a polite bow, and waved the visitor in. 

“T hope you will make yourself comfortable, 
madam. To-morrow morning we will investi- 
gate this curious proceeding.” 

And with these parting words he closed the 
door, locked it, and went up stairs hamming the 
fragment of asong. Early next morning, be- 
fore Mr. Delmaine was astir, St. Clair descended 
to the parlor and opened the door with some cu- 
riosity depicted upon his face. He expected to 
tind her bowed with shame, dreading punishment 
for her crime, and ready to beg for life. Instead, 
as he looked in, he saw her negligently leaning 
her arms upon a table, gazing at a portrait oppo- 
site, with the cool, calm gaze of acritic. The 
tableau amused him. 

“How do you like it?” he asked. 

She turned around, drew herself up haughtily, 
but made no reply. 

“May IL inquire your name, madam ?” 

“ No.” 

“ But, atleast, I must insist upon knowing 
your object in entering this house in the guise of 
a robber.” 

Fanny held up the paper. 

“Tt was this. Mr. Delmaine’s order for ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“Do you know what the law calls this crime?” 

“No. I don’t care.” 

“Do you know the penalty to which this affuir 
subjects you ?”” 

“The State Prison, I suppose.” 

Mr. St. Clair suppressed a smile. 

“ You are cool about it, I must confess. But 
you have nothing to depend upon but the mercy 
of Mr. Delmaine and myself.” 

**O, you will not send me to prison, and as 
for my uncle—” 

Here she paused, conscious that she had made 
a mistake. Her companion cast a searching look 
at her. She debated a moment with herself, 
shrewdly viewed the pros and cons, and came to 
the resolution to confess the story, and thus gain 
perhaps, a friend, and free herself from embar- 
rassment. He listened gravely to her confession, 
amused at her coolness, and admiring her more 
and more. He might have seen her a hundred 
times and passed her without a look, but in her 
present picturesque costume, she had acquired to 
his eyes a marvellous beauty. 

The result was precisely what Fanny had ex- 
pected. He heard her patiently, promised her 
that justice should be rendered her by her uncle, 
and in conclusion gravely demanded the paper 
she had obtained. She resigned it without a 
word, then arose to leave the room. 

“Bat you can’t go home in that costume,” 
was his smiling comment. “ Wait a moment, 
and I will procure you a more respectable garb.”’ 

He was gone but a few moments, then came 
with a bonnet and shawl he had obtained from 
the housekeeper. In ten minutes she was back 
in her own little room at home. 

Just three months from that date, a brilliant 
procession came to the door of a fashionable 
church. And down the aisle, in the eyes of the 
pitying and envying multitude, went a splendid 
vision, clad in floating fairy-like robes, wrapped 
in costly laces, and wafting upon the heavy air 
the fragrance of orange blossoms. She came 
back, the radiant bride of the millionaire by her 
side, a dark, gloomy, self-sufficient man. With- 
in the next hour she had handled jewels fit for a 
queen, diamonds and pearfs more magnificent 
than she had even dreamed of, when she had 
planned her wedding. And Fanny St. Clair 
was satistied. 








COAL ASHES ON GRASS. 


I have experimented with coal ashes, and find 
them well worth applying, although it is donbt 
fai whether they will pay fora long cartage. I 
staked out @ piece in an old meadow and spread 
coal ashes on quite thick, early in the spring 
The influence was quite as apparent as a cnat of 
manure or plaster would have been. It started 


| clover, and the grass waa much higher and thick 


er. There is in most coal ashes from stoves, a 
small quantity of wood ashes, bat not enough to 
account for the effect produced on my meadow 
| agree with you that it is better to spread coal 
ashes on the soil than to mix them with manare 
—N. F. OG. in American Agriculturist 





HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 
Health is to be regarded as the chief of earthly 


blessings lt is one apon which all others mast, 
in a great measure depend. It has also more te 
do for the mind than bas been supposed. Strength 


of intellect, moral power, serenity of temper, all 
derive more or less from physical health of the 
individual. And happiness has certainly this 
for its material foundauon. Of what valoe «a 
tine mansion to its owner who is bed-ndden' A 
sumptuous table to a miserable dyspeptic | Parks 
and shaded avenues to a man with the gout! 
Carriages, horses, servants, every luxury, to one 
who is ever tormented with rheumatic twinges ' 
The plowboy who goes whistling to the field, 
full ot rosy-hued health, may weil be envied by 
the consumptive land-holder or banker, who 
watches him while he sits coughing in his lordly 
chamber. And what think you the faded, ailing, 
carefully preserved woman of fashion would give, 
to exchange her false curls and cosmetics, for 
the natural ruddy hues and glowing beauty of 
her washerwoman's daughter. We may have 
wealth, friends, books, splendid drawing-rooms, 
the finest pew in church, everything that money 
can command—still, the enjoyment of every 
blessing refers back to health. Old Asthmatic’s 
magnificent estate is not a tenth part as mach as 
his woodchopper's, who goes singing in the 
woods every morning, with his axe on his sheul 
der and his luncheon in his pocket. Health, 
then, is to be prized first of all: and no blessing 
of minor importance can sanely be purchased at 
its expense. To its maintenance or restoration, 
riches, pursuits, and) more than all, pleasures, 
are to be freely sacrificed, if necessary. What 
use is a trade or profession to him who has brok- 
en his constitution in obtaining it! How much 
better for himself, yonder sickly and effeminate 
clergyman would have done, had he neglected 
theology and given more attention to his bowels ! 
What are all pleasures now to the wretched sen- 
sualist, whose capacity for enjoyment has been 
destroyed by perversion and excesses?) And 
what is wealth to him who has expended all the 
vital essence and exuberant juice of his constitu. 
tion in a life of toil and care ‘—onne. 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
A Husband blinded by his Wife. 

Oo the 2th ult., says a Welsh paper, Thomas Morris 
and his wife. of Liangennech, attended Llanley market, 
anion their return home Morris called at the public 
house, and having stopped longer than his wife approved, 
she threatened to pull out his eye, her husband having 
but one of those valuable members. It appears that she 
commenced scratching and tearing his face, and injured 
his one eye so much that he was obliged to be led bome. 
A surgeon was sent for, but all efforts to save the right 
were jut flectual, and the man is now blind) The other 
eye of this unfortunate man was knocked out some years 
since by his brother-in-law in a drunken freak. 





How to cook a Beefsteak. 
The following were the rules adopted by the celebrated 
* Beefeteak Club,” started in England, in 1784: 
Pound well your meat until the fibres break ; 
Ke sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good coal in plenty ; nor a moment leave, 
But turn it over this way and that 
The lean should be quite rare—not Fo the fat. 
The platter now and then the juice receive; 
Put on your butter, place it on your meat, 
Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve and eat. 


Curious Discovery. 

A complete prevention of forgery, by effacing any figure 
or word in commercial or bank paper, has been discovered 
It is effected by steeping the paper at the time of its man- 
ufacture, for a few seconds in @ water solution of gallic 
acid. It is dried, and is then fit for use. If any attempt 
is made to efface what is written or printed upon it by 
the usual means of chloride or oxalate of potash, a black 
circle appears around the writing, which cannot be re- 
moved, aud #0 exposes the frauds. 





Minuteness of Animal Life. 

When Lieutenant Berryman was sounding the ocean 
preparatory to laying the Atlantic telegraph, the quill at 
the end of the sounding line brought up mud, which, on 
being dried, became a powder #0 fine that on rubbing it 
between the thumb and finger it disappeared in the cre- 
vices of the skin. On placing this dust under the micro- 
scope, it was discovered to consi:t of millions of perfect 
shells, each of which had a living animal. 





Turtle Soup. 

English tavern-keepers simply give notice by pubiic 
advertisement of their intention to “ dress a fine lively 
turtle “on euch a day; but the Yankee, more atrociously, 
writes in chalk upon the devoted animal's back, * Soup 
to-morrow,” and places him on parade before his hotel— 
thus basely making him a party to bis own murder, and 
deluding him, in defiance of all laws of nations, to adver- 
tise his own execution. 





Funny-looking. 

An Eugtishman, Mr. Field, has invented a covering of 
shell, ivory, gutta percha, or other suitable material, to 
be worn on the moustache, to prevent ita being soiled 
with food during meals. A funny-looking apparatus this 
must be, and no great improvement io one’s personal ap- 
pearance at a dinner party. 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
which has just eotered upon ite third volume t is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Ciacis, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such a jeur- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. 1¢ is 








ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, por adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the test 
variety and completeness is attained It is printedin that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Foam, presentin 
in number thirty-two large columne of original an 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This journal {* full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gema, 
all that ie worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating Weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere. north, south. east and weet It is entirely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional and sectanan mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Waercomwe Greet to cack 
and al!. rather than to indulge in jarring diseussions. Bo 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fir pages, whieh 
QAdress theinselves to the hewt taste anil eppreciation of 
every one. In all respects it ls 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole design heiny from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public @ corps of SEW aD palin? 
WAITERS, and it will follow the lead of ne other journal 
that is published It presents @ claste and elegant head 
ing, and is printed upom heavy, fine white paper, ono 
ricn, clear font of type, cast expressly for it Thue 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

8 charming visitor for amy family in the land Ip the e4- 
itoria!l conduct of the paper, a corps of ady coutribetors 
are organined, as weil as servers) sterling writers of the 
other sex and it is promised thet ao weekly journe! in 
the world shall exee) it in plemsing variety, and the uni 
veren! interest ef each succes#ive lseue 

Owning one of the cidest and largest newrpaper evtab 
lishiments in the United States, the eulmeriter possesses 
unitmited farilities which ensure the completeness and 
» of this Weekly journa: 





TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own Scpecninea r 220 
Two Acusceipeas........ ae —— wats 20 
Bra Sceecninene “™m 


TwaLrs Soescarnems (and one to getter-up of club) 16 fp 
SINGLE COPIR® POUR CENTS 
Tas Piso or ovn Usios and Tas Wmcoms Gees? wil 
be sent together for @2 « year 





M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
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(Written for The Flag of out Caion.) 
TAM WAITING. 





BY Witt 


On other brows fame’s wreath is resting, 
And praises loud of them are sung; 
Other feet have climbed the ladder: 
I the toll have just begun, 
And I am waiting. 


Other men have reaped a harvest 
Of this world’s bright, glittering gold, 
And around their forms are flowing 
Coatly garments, fold on fold— 
And f am waiting. 


Other hearts are filled with gladness, 
Joy and peace are ever theirs; 
Sorrow never comes upon them, 
And they know no grief, no cares— 
And I am waiting. 


Other lips are often pressed t 
With a dewy kiss of love; 
And a rapture fills their bosoms, 
Pure as aught in heaven above— 
And I am waiting. 





THE STRAWBERRY WOMAN. 


“Srrawn’rees! Strawb’rees!” cried a poorly 
clad, tired-looking woman, about eleven o’clock 
one sultry June morning. She was passing a 
handsome house in Walnut Street, into the win- 
dows of which she looked earnestly, in the hope 
of seeing the face of a customer. She did not 
look in vain, for the shrill sound of her voice 
brought forward a lady, dressed in a silk morn- 
ing-wrapper, who beckoned her to stop. The 
woman lifted the heavy tray from her head, and 
placing it upon the door-step, sat wearily down. 

“ What’s the price of your strawberries ?” ask- 
ed the lady, as she came to the door. 

“Ten centsa box, madam. They are right 
fresh.” 

“Ten cents !’’ replied the lady, in a tone of 
surprise, drawing herself up and looking grave. 
Thén shaking her head, and compressing her 
lips firmly, she added : 

“T can’t give ten cents for strawberries. It’s 
too much.” 

« You can’t get such strawberries as these for 
less, nadam,” said the woman. “I got a levy 
a box for them yesterday.” ~ 

“Then you got too much, that’s all I have to 
say. Inever pay such prices. I bought straw- 
berries in market yesterday, just as good as 
yours, for eight cents a box.” 

“IT don’t know how they do to sell them at 
that price,” returned the woman. “ Mine cost 
nearly eight cents, and ought to bring me at 
least twelve. But I am_ willing to take ten, so 
that I can sell out quickly. It's a very hot day.” 
And the woman wiped, with her apron, the per- 
spiration from her glowing face. 

“No, I wont pay ten cents,” said the lady (?) 
coldly. ‘I'llgive you forty cents for five quarts, 
and nothing more.” ¢ 

“But, madam, they cost me within a trifle of 
eight cents a quart.” 

“Tcan’t help that. You paid too much for 
them, and this must be your loss, not mine, if I 
buy your strawberries. Inever pay for other 
people’s mistakes. I understand the use of 
money much better than that.” 

The poor woman did not feel very well. The 
day was unusually hot and sultry, and her tray 
felt heavier, and tired her morethan usual. Five 
boxes would lighten it, and if she sold her ber- 
ries at eight cents, she would clear two cents and 
a half, and that made her something. 

“Tl tell you what I will do,” she said, after 
thinking a few moments; “I don’t feel as well 
as usual to-day, and my tray is heavy. Five 
boxes sold will be something. You shall have 
them at nine cents. They cost me seven and a 
half, and I am sure it’s worth a cent and a half 
to cry them about the streets such hot weather as 
this.” 

“Thave told you, my good woman, exactly 
what I will do,’ said the customer, with dignity. 
“Tf you are willing to take what I offer you, say 
80, if not we needn't stand here any longer.” 

“ Well, I suppose that you will have to take 
them,” replied the strawberry woman, seeing that 
there was no hope of doing any better. ‘ But 
it’s too little.” 

“It’s enough,” said the lady, as she turned to 
call a servant. Five boxes of fine large straw- 
berries were received, and forty cents paid for 
them. The lady re-entered the parlor, pleased 
at her good bargain, while the poor woman turn- 
ed from the door sad and disheartened. She 
walked nearly the distance of a square before she 
could trust her voice to utter her monotonous 
cry of 

“ Strawb’rees! Strawb’rees !”” 

An hour afterward, a friend called upon Mrs. 
Mier, the lady who had brought the strawberries. 
After talking about various matters and things 
interesting to lady house-keepers, Mrs. Mier said : 

“ How much did you pay for strawberries this 
morning?” 

“Ten cents.” 

“You paid too much. I bought them for 
eight.” 

“For eight! Were they good ones?” 

“Step into the dining-room and I will show 
them to you.” 

The ladies gtepped into the dining-room, when 
Mrs. Mier displayed her large, red berries, which 
were really much finer than she had at first sup- 
posed them to be. 

“You didn’t get them for eight cents!” re- 
marked the visitor, incredulously. 

“Yes, I did. I paid forty cents for five 
quarts.” 

“While I paid fifty for some not near so 





“I suppose you paid just what you were 
asked ?” 

“Yes, I always do that. I buy from one 
woman during the season, who agrees to furnish 
me at the regular market price.” 

“Which you will always find to be two or 
three cents above what you can get them for in 
market.” 

“ You always buy in market ?” 

“T bought these from a woman at the door.” 
“ Did she ask only eight cents for them ?”’ 
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“O, no! she asked ten cents, and pretended | 


that she got twelve and a half for the same 
quality of berries yesterday. But I never give 
these people what they ask.” 

“ While I never can find it in my heart to ask 
& poor, tired-looking woman at my door, to take 
accent less for her fruit than she asks me. A 
cent or two, while it is of little account to me, 
must be of great importance to her.” 

“ You are a very poor economist, I see,” said 
Mrs. Mier. ‘If that is the way you deal with 
every one, your husband no doubt finds his ex- 
pense account a very serious item.” 

“IL don’t know about that. He never com- 
plains. He allows me a certain sum every week 
to keep the house and find my own and the 
children’s clothes ; and so far fiom ever calling 
on him for more, I always have fifty ora hun- 
dred dollars lying by me.” 

“You must have a precious large allowance 
then, considering your want of economy in pay- 
ing everybody just what they ask for their 
things.” 

“O, no, I don’t do that exactly, Mrs. Mier. 
If I consider the price of a thing too high, I don’t 
bay it.” 

“You paid too high for your strawberries to- 
day.” 

“Perhaps I did; although Iam by no means 
certain.” 

“You can judge for yourself. Mine cost but 
eight cents, and you own that they are superior 
to yours at ten cents.” 

“Still, yours may have been too cheap, in- 
stead of mine too dear.” 

“Too cheap! That is funny! I never saw 
anything too cheap in my life. The great trou- 
ble is, that everything is too dear. What do 
you mean by too cheap ?” 

“ The person who sold them to you may not 
have made profit enough upon them to pay for 
her time and labor. If this were the case, she 
sold them to you too cheap.” 

“Suppose she paid too highfor them? Is the 
purchaser to pay for the error?” 

“Whether she did so, it would be hard te tell ; 
and even if she had made such a mistake, I 
think it would be just and humane to pay her a 
price that would give her a fuir profit, instead of 
taking from her the means of buying bread for 
her children. At least, this is my way of rea- 
soning.” 

“And a precious lot of money it must take 
to support such a system of reasoning. But 
how much, pray, do you have a week to keep the 
family? I am curious to know.” 

“ Thirty-five dollars.” 

“ Thirty-five dollars! You are jesting.” 

“O,no! Thatis exactly what I receive, and 
as I have said, I find the sum ample.” 

“While I receive fifty dollars a week,” said 
Mrs. Mier, “ and am forever calling on my hus- 
band to settle some bill or other for me. And 
yet I never pay the exorbitant prices asked by 
everybody foreverything. Iam strictly econom- 
ical in my family. While other people pay their 
domestics a dollar and a half and two dollars a 
week, I give but a dollar and a quarter each, to 
my cook and chambermaid, and require the 
chambermaid to help the washer-woman on Mon- 
days. Nothing is wasted in my kitchen, for I 
take care, in marketing, not to allow room for 
waste. I don’t know how it is that you save 
money on thirty-five dollars with your system, 
while I find fifty dollars inadequate with my 
system.” 

The exact difference in the two systems will 
be clearly understood by the reader, when he is 
informed that although Mrs. Mier never paid 
anybody as much as was at first asked for an 
article, and was always talking about economy, 
and trying to practise it, by withholding from 
others what was justly their due, as in the case of 
the strawberry woman, yet she was a very ex- 
travagant person, and spared no money in gratify- 
ing her own pride. Mrs. Gilman, her visitor, 
was, on the contrary, really economical, because 
she was moderate in all her desires, and was 
usually as well satisfied with an article of dress or 
furniture that cost ten or twenty dollars, as Mrs. 
Mier was with one that cost forty or fifty dollars. 
In little things, the former was not so particular 
as to infringe on the rights of others, while in 
large matters, she was careful not to run into ex- 
travagance in @gder to gratify her own or chil- 
dren’s pride and vanity, while the latter pursued 
‘a course directly opposite. 

Mrs. Gilman was not so much dissatisfied, 
on reflection, about the price she had paid for her 
strawberries, as she had telt at first. 

“] would rather pay these poor creatures two 
cents a quart too much than too little,” she said 
to herself—“ dear knows, they earn their money 
hard enough, and get but a scanty portion after 
all.” 

Although the tray of the poor strawberry 
woman, when she passed from the presence of 
Mrs Mier, was lighter by five boxes, her heart 
was heavier, and that made her steps more weary 
than before. 

The next place at which she stopped, she 
found the same disposition to beat her down in 
her price. 

“Vl give you nine cents, and take four 
boxes,” said the lady. 

“Indeed, madam, that is too little,’ replied 
the woman ; “ ten cents is the lowest at which I 
can sell them and make even a reasonable profit.” 

“Well, say thirty-seven and a-half for four 
boxes, and I will take them. It is only two 
cents and a-half less than you ask for them.” 

“Give me a fip, ma! there comes the candy- 
man!” exclaimed a little fellow, pressing up to 
the side of the lady. ‘ Quick, ma! Here, 
candy man!” calling after an old man with a 
tin cylinder under his arm, that looked some- 
thing like an ice-cream freezer. The lady drew 
out her purse, and searched among its contents 
for the small coin her child wanted. 

“T haven’t anything less than a levy,” she at 
length said. 

“Q, well he can change it. Candy-man, can 
you change a levy?” 

By this time the candy-man stood smiling be- 
side the strawberry woman. 





As he was counting out the fip’s worth of 
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candy, the child spoke"ap in an earnest voice, 
and said : 

“Get a levy’s worth, mother, do, wont yout 
Cousin Lu’s coming to see us to morrow.” 

“Let him have a levy's worth, candy-man. 
He's such a rogue I can’t resist him,” responded 
the mother. The candy was counted out, and 
the levy paid, when the man retired in his usual 
good humor. 

“Shall T take these strawberries for thirty- 
seven and a-half cents?” said the lady, the smile 


fading from her face. “It is all that I am will- | 


ing to give.” 

“If you wont pay any more, I mustn't stand 
for two cents and a-half,” replied the woman, 
“although they would nearly buy a loaf of bread 
for the children,” she mentally added. 


and moved on again. The sun shone out still 
hotter as the day advanced. Large beads of 
perspiration rolled from the throbbing temples of 
the strawberry woman, as she passed wearily up 
One street and down another, crying her fruit at 
the top of her voice. At length all were sold 
but five boxes, and now it was past one o’clock. 
Long before this she ought to have been at home. 
Faint from over-exertion, she lifted her tray from 
her head, and placing it upon a door-step, sat 
down to rest. As she sat thus, a lady came up, 
and paused at the door of the house as if about 
to enter. 

“ You look tired, my good woman,” she said, 
kindly. “This isa very hot day for such hard 
work as yours. How do you sell your straw- 
berries ?” 

“T ought to have ten cents for them, but 
nobody seems willing to give ten cents to-day, 
although they are very fine, and cost me as much 
as some I have got twelve and and a-half for.” 

“ How many boxes have you?” 

“ Five, ma’am.” 

“They are very fine, sure enough,” said the 
lady, stooping down and examining them f “and 
well worth ten cents. I'll take them.” 

“Thanky, ma'am. I was afraid I should 
have to take them home,” said the woman, her 
heart bounding up lightly. 

The lady rung the bell, for it was at her door 
that the tired woman stopped to rest herself. 
While she was waiting for the door to be opened, 
the lady took from her purse the money for the 
strawberries, and handing it to the woman, said : 

“Here is your money. Shall I tell the ser- 
vant to bring you out a glass of cool water? 
You are hot and tired.” 

“If you please, ma’am,”’ said the woman, with 
a grateful look. 

The water was sent out by the servant who 
was to receive the strawberries, and the tired 
woman drank it eagerly. Its refreshing cool- 
ness flowed through every vein, and when she 
took up her tray to return home, both her heart 
and step were lighter. 

The lady, whose benevolent feelings had 
prompted her to the performance of this little 
act of. kindness, could not help remembering the 
woman’s grateful look. She had not done much, 
not more than it wag every one’s duty to do; 
but the recollection of even that was pleasant, 
far more pleasant qhan could possibly have been 
Mrs. Micr’s self-gratulations at having saved ten 
cents on her purchase of five boxes of straw- 
berries, notwithstanding the assurance of the 
poor woman who vended them, that, at the re- 
duced rate, her profit on the whole would only 
be two cents and a-half. 

After dinner, Mrs. Mier went out and spent 
thirty dollars in purchasing jewelry for her eldest 
daughter, a young lady not yet eighteen years of 
age. That evening, at the tea-table, the straw- 
berries were highly commended, as being the 
largest and most delicious in flavor of any they 
had yet had ; in reply to which, Mrs. Mier stated, 
with an air of peculiar satisfaction, that she had 
got them for eight cents a box, when they were 
worth at least ten cents. 

“ The woman asked me ten cents,” she said, 
“ but I offered her eight, and she took it.” 

While the family of Mrs. Mier were enjoying 
their pleasant repast, the strawberry woman sat 
ata small table, around which were gathered 
three young children, the oldest but six years of 
age. She had started out in the morning with 
thirty boxes of strawberries, fur which she was 
to pay seven and a-half cents a box. If all had 
brought the ten cents a box, she would have 
made seventy-five cents; but such was not the 
ease. Rich ladies had beaten her down in her 
price—had chaffered with her for the few pen- 
nies of profit to which her hard labor entitled 
her—and actually robbed her of the meagre 
pittance she strove to earn for her children. 
Instead of realizing the small sum of seventy- 
five cents, she had cleared only forty-five cents. 
With this she bought a little Indian meal and 
molasses for her own and her children’s supper 
and breakfast. 

As she sat with her children, eating the only 
food she was able to provide for them, and 
thought of what had occurred during the day, a 
feeling of bitterness toward her kind came over 
her; but the remembrance of the kind words, 
and the glass of cold water, so timely and thought- 
fully tendered to her, was like leaven in the 
waters of Marah. Her heart softened, and with 
the tears stealing to her eyes, she glanced up- 
ward, and asked a blessing on her who had re- 
membered that, though poor, she was still 
human. 

Economy is a good thing and should be prac- 
tised by all, but it should show itseif in denying 
ourselves, not in oppressing others. We see 
persons spending dollar after dollar foolishly 
one hour, and in the next trying to save a five 
penny piece off a wood sawyer, coal-heaver, or 
market-woman. Such things are disgraceful, it 
not dishonest. ’ 





Some people tell lies to children with a view 
of enjoying a leugh at their credulity. This is 
to make a mock at sin, and they are fools who 
do it. The tendenc y in a child to believe what- 
ever it is told, is of God for good; it is lovely ; 
it seems a shadow of primeval innocence glanc- 





ing by. We should reverence a child's simplic- 
| ity. Touch it only with truth. Be not the firet 
| to quench that lovely truthfulness by falsehood. 


The four boxes were sold for the sum offered, | 
and the woman lifted the tray upon her head, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. C.—We believe Mr. Rarey was the first man in the 
world who ever succeeded in taming a tebra 


were of enormous size. Ptolemy Pailopater, who lived 
| some eentu: before Christ, had a ehip with forty 
banks of rowers, being 560 feet in leogth— 100 feet 
longer than the Persia, and 120 feet shorter than the 

Great Eastern; 76 feet from one side to the otner; in 

| height, to gunwales, it was 96 feet, and from the 
highest part of the stern to the water-line it was 10) 
feet; it had four rudders, each 60 fret long. When it 
put to sea, it held 5000 rowers aud 400 supernumer- 
aries. and on the deck 3000 mariners. And besides all 
these, there was a large body of men under decks, and 
& vast quantity of provisions and supplies. 

Miss KR. C., Lowell, Mass —If you wish to make any val- 
uable progress in flower-painting. you must, after 
learning the use of the colors, and the manipulations, 
paint from natural flowers. Kvery step you make in 
this direction will be a positive advance. 

Voraceur.—The English people cling with the greatest 
tenacity to ancient u-ages. Ip one of his lectures, Mr 
Emerron tells a story to exemplify the stability of 
things in England. Herays that William of Wykeham, 
about the year 1050, endowed a house in the neighbor- 
hood of Winchester, to provide a measure of beer and o 
sufficiency of bread to every one who asked it, forever; 
and wheu Mr. Ewerson was in Eogland, he was curious 


door, preferred bis request, aud received his measure of 
beer and quantum of bread, though its owner had been 
dead 800 years! 

H .—The ingredients of which Quin'’s Sauce is 
composed, are the following: Walnut pickle and port 
wine, of each haif# pint; mushroom catsup, one pint; 
anchovies and eschaiots, of each one dozen; a wine 
glass full of soy, and one drachm of Cayenne pepper; 
these are all boiled together geutly for teu minutes, 
strained and bottled. This sauce is justly esteemed one 
of the finest. 

“* Meexscuaum.’’—At different periods various rulers have 
made strenuous efforts to put a stop to the use of to 
baci James I. tried (1604) to abolish the use of 
tobacco by heavy taxation In order to make smoking 
in Constantinople ridiculous, a Turk was, with his 
smoking tube stuck through his nore, driven through 
the streets. James 1. wrote, in 1619. his book, * Mi-o- 
kapnos,” sgainst the use of tobacco Pope Urbar VILL. 
excommunicated every one who took a pinch of snuff 
in church. In 1684. every emoker in Russia had his 
nose cut off. Yet all these severe means to suppress 
the use of * the weed were without avail, and smick- 
ing and souffing preparations of this plant have spread 
over the whole world 

Siupent —Examples of basaltic columns are found in 
various parts of Europe and Asia; out none equal in 
extent those of the Island of Stafla and the Giant's 
Causeway. 








THE REWARDS OF LITERATURE. 

When a young man evinces a decided literary 
taste, and an inclination to devote his life to the 
worship of the muses, his matter-of-fact relatives 
are invariably shocked, and conjuring up a vision 
of Grub-Street garrets, unpaid washer-women, 
seedy garments, and all the ills that poverty en- 
tails, declare that he is on the high road to the 
Imsh Somehow li and starvation 
are indissolubly associated in the minds of busi- 
ness men. But this is an error. The path of 
literature does not necessarily lead to the poor- 
house. Many of the sufferings of authors may 
be traced to their own irregularities and impru- 
dence, even in the days when publishers were not 
so liberal as they are in the nineteenth century. 
Authors, as a general thing, are unfortunate not 
because they do make a business of literature, 
but because they do not conduct it as a business, 
as other professional men do their affairs. No 
doubt some men of letters have come to a mis- 
erable end. The memory in a moment calls up 
Chatterton, Savage and Otway. But are these 
casualties not to be found in all ranks of men, 
and in all professions? Are there not many 
starved apothecaries? Are there not many mis- 
erably poor lawyers? Has not the church its 
army of ill-paid clergymen, steeped in poverty, 
and living upon protracted hope all their days? 
We do not hear of these men, but we always 
hear of unfortunate authors, and hence, perhaps, 
the notion that misery is the almost exclusive 
associate of genius. If men of other callings 
were as improvident as authors are proverbially, 
or rather were, for things have changed for the 
better with them, they would infallibly go to 
wreck. Goldsmith lived in difficulties and died 
in debt; but as an author, Goldsmith was really 
popular, well-paid and prosperors. There are 
many literary men of the present day whose case 
is precisely the same. They realize for years a 
large income; they live beyond their means; 
they get into debt and difficulty ; and then, per- 
haps, they join in the cry about the inadequate 
rewards of the press, and the woes of literary 
men. Hid Charles Dickens been possessed of 
ordinary prudence, he would now be a positively 
rich man, instead of being a comparatively puur 
one. 

Let us see what literature has done for some of 
its distinguished votaries. Sir Walter Scott en- 
tered life as the son of a Scotch solicitor, and 
promised to be little better than a poorly-paid 
barrister, till his pen brought him place, fortune 
and title. Had he not unfortunately involved 
himself in business affairs—for which his original 
motive was a dread of the precariousness of lit- 
erary gains—had he trusted, in short, to literary 
gains alone, he must have died worth half a mii- 
lion dollars, and made good his wish to found a 
landed and titled family. Campbell was a poor, 
unfriended youth, till his first poem, the “ Pleas- 
ures of Hope,” obtained for him friends and 
fortune. He did not attain wealth, it is true, but 
always lived in the style of a gentleman. Words- 
worth and Southey were not remarkable for their 
gains, but they were able to live well, and in- 
dulge in the gratification of their refined tastes. 
Moore, the poet, enjoyed an income of $2500 a 
year on account of a portion of his writings alone. 
It was Jeffrey's literary merit which raised him to 
8 fortune and a judgeship. 

Our own Irving, originally a merchant, was 
apparently ruined by the failure of the house in 
which he was a partner. He turned to literature, 
and from supporting himself by his pen, rose to 
competence, as well as fame, was honored by high 





loved Hudson in possession of a beautiful estate, 
and surrounded by every comfort. 


Look, too, at Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton— 


the rate of fifteen hundred pounds each—politi- 
cal arising from literary distinction—a baronetcy ! 
Are these things significant of a miserable pro- 





* Resesr.” —Many of the war-galiles used by the ancients | 


to test that good man’s credit; and he knocked at the | 


official station, and died on the banks of his | 


novela, written probably in a few weeks, paid at | 
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fession' In short, it appears that literature, far 
from being necessarily associated with vexati 

and penury, is entitled to take no low place 
amongst the means by which talent raises its¢ 
in the world. Nor has it ever been otherwice 
| since there was a printed literature in England 
If we look back over the list of those who wer 
more particularly dependent on their literary 
abilities, we shall find that there have been at al! 


- | times men rising to opulence, or at least comfort, 


; and to personal distinction, by these means 
| The position of Johnson, after his early struggles 
| Were over, was not an unenviable one. Hume, 
| from almost nothing,raised himself by his writings 
| to considerable wealth, and to high offices which 
brought him more ; so that he died in the enjoy 
ment of a thousand a year, and lett fifteen thou 
sand pounds. Pope got wealth by his muse, and 
Swift attained to considerable ecclesiastical pre 
ferment, though not to what he aime: 
bishopric. Addison rose to be Secretary of 
State; and Prior, from a pothouse boy bec ame, 
like Irving, an ambassador, Dryden, with such 
fecundity of brain as he possessed, must have 
been well enough off bat for the silly woman 
that called him busband. We do not know 
much of rare Ben, but many surmise that sottish 
habits alone prevented him from being a rich fel 
low enough. In Shakspeare, elevated from a 
woolstapler’s son to absolute fortune and the 
style of « country gentleman, we have a striking 
case of udvancement by means of literature, for 
certainly it was mainly through that cause that 
he attained wealth, seeing that his quatitications 
as a player were so poor. In a word, the gains 








of literature, where an author unites common 
sense to genius, are perhaps as great as those of 
ordinary successful trade, and perhaps, on the 


whole, there are fewer pecuniary failures among 
writers than among men of business. 





> 
MARVELLOUS STORIES. 

A French savant, at Dijon, went one night 
quite exhausted to bed, afier long and vain etfurts 
to make out the sense of a passage im a Greek 
poet. On falling asleep, he seemed to himselt to 
be transported in spirit to Stockholm, where he 
was conducted into the palace of Quecn Christina, 
ushered into the royal library, and placed before 
acompartment in which he distinguished a small 
volume that bore a title new to him. Le opened 
the volume, and found in it the solution of the 
grammatical difliculty which had so perplexed 
him. The joy which he felt at the discovery 
awaking him, he struck a light and made a mem- 
orandum of what he had seen in his dream 
The dark passage he now found perfectly cloured 
up. The adventure, however, was too strange to 
suffer him to rest satisfied without taking some 
steps to ascertain in how far the impressions of 
his nocturnal journal corresponded with the 
reality, Descartes was at that time at Stock- 
holm, and our savant wrote to Chanut, the 
French ambassador to the Swedish court, with 
whom he was acquainted, requesting bim to ask 
the philosopher whether the royal library liad 
such and such peculiarities (which he described), 
and whether, in a certain compartinent, a certain 
volame of such # size and form, was pot to be 
found, on such and such a page of which stood 
ten Greek verses, acopy of which the savant sub- 
joined. Descartes answered the ambassador 
that unless the querist had been in the habit of 
visiting the library for the last twenty years he 
could scarcely have described its arrangement 
more accurately—the compartment, the volume, 
the ten Greek verses, all tallied exactly with the 
description. A counterpart to this story is 
related by Wangenheim. 

The son of a Wirtemberg jurist was studying 
at Gottingen, and having occasion for a book 
which he could not find in the library there, and 
which he remembered to have seen at home, wrote 
to request his father to send him the same. ‘The 
father searched his library for the book in vain; 
it was notto be found, and he wrote to his son to 
this effect. Some time after, as he was at work 
in his library, and rose from his seat to replace a 
beck which be had done with on its shelf, he be 
held his son standing not far from him, and im 
the act, as it seemed, of reaching duwn a book, 
which stood at a considerabie height, and on 
which the outstretched hand of the figure was 
al.cady laid. “My soa!’ cried the astonished 
father, “how came you here!’ As he spoke, 
the apparition vanished. The father, whose 
presence of mind was not disturbed, immediately 
took down the book on which the band of the 
figure seemed to be laid, and, behold, it was the 
very one his son had written for. Me sent it, by 
that day's post to Gottingen, but soon after re- 
ceived a letter from his son, written on the very 
morning on which he had seen the apparition, 
and stating the exact spot where the writer was 
confident the book was to be found. It is un- 
necessary to say that it was the very pot which 
the apparition had already indicated. 


—escex- — --— 


Tue Mamuotu Cave.— The following in- 
scription by a traveller may be seen on the walls 
of this wonderful palace: “ I have visited a yreat 
many caverns, in different parts of the world, of 
various sorts and sizes; but this ‘Mammoth 
Cave’ in Kentucky is what I call ‘running the 
thing into the ground !’” 





wees 


Ports anp Paisters —Annibal Carrachi, 
being asked to point out the difference betwixt 





a goud poet and a good painter, replied, “ Poets 
paint with words, and painters speak with the 


pene il.” 


— ¢woee — 


Cuzar Wise —Aon SJrishman observed of 
Alsace, where excellent wine costs only twenty 
| sous the boule, that ‘it was just the place where 
the prudent man might dnnk himeelf rich!" 
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Tur Business or Live —Many have intel 
lect only for learning, and none for the common 
| affairs of life 
but climb admirably ! 
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How many animals walk badiy 





were eo ———_ — 


A Question —Did you ever see 





two 
pass ea h other in the street, without « 
| ing round to see what the other hed on 
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the surong columns intended for the we 
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before the astonished Russians knew 
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Malakoff, and with it Sebastopol, was 
few Russians remaining in the work 
perate resistance. Many gallant atte 
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| slope in rear and regain the lost wor 
rood was narrow, difficult and obetr. 
porition strong, and the French in | 
| their furious efforts were in vain, and 
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A GALLANT DEED 
Daring the first action in which A 
son (then a boy) was engaged, a 
cheerfully for two hours, be inquired 
for what they were contending; « 
told that the action must last till the 
the enemy's mast-head was struck, | 
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2 YHE FLAG OF OUR UNION: »+- 


THE FRENCH ZOUAVES. 

The Zouaves have now become a household 
word, yet but few persons who read with so much 
interest the siege of Sebastopol, are aware that it 
was largely owing to the French Zouaves that 
the Malakoff was taken. The French had suc- 
ceeded in sapping to within thirty-two paces of 
the Malakoff, where the Zouaves lay concealed. 
Captain Ceorge B. McClellan, U. S. A., who 
was sent out by our government to examine into 
the different modes of warfare, thus describes the 
ingenious device adopted to capture that fortress, 
after a bombardment of many months: “ In their 
admirable arrangements for the attack of the 
Malakoff, the French counted on two things for 
success ; first, they had ascertained that the Rus- 
sians were in the habit of relieving the guard of 
the Malakoff at noon, and that a great part of the 
old guard marched out before the new one arriv- 
ed, in order to avoid the loss which would arise 
from crowding the work with men ; in the second 
place, it was determined to keep up a most violent 
vertical fire until the very moment of the assault, 
thus driving the Russians into the bomb proofs, 
and enabling the storming party to enter the 
work with but little opposition. The hour of 
noon was therefore selected for the assault, and 
the strong columns intended for the work were at 
an early hour assembled in the advance trenches, 
all in admirable order, and furnished with pre- 
cise instructions. The mortars maintained an 
unremitting fire until the moment eppointed. 
The very instant the last volley was discharged 
the storming party of Zouaves rushed over the 
thirty paces before them, and were in the work 
before the astonished Russians knew what had 
happencd. It was stated that this party lost 
about eleven men in entering the work. Other 
troops advanced rapidly to the support of the 
storming party, a bridge was formed by rolling 
up five ladders with planks lashed to them, a 
communication was at once commenced between 
the advanced trench and the bridge, brigade af- 
ter brigade passed over, the redoubt was at once 
occupied by the storming party, and thus the 
Malakoff, and with it Sebastopol, was won. The 
few Russians remaining in the work made a des- 
perate resistance. Many gallant attempts were 
made by the Russian columns to ascend the steep 
slope in rear and regain the lost work; but the 
rond was narrow, difficult and obstructed ; the 
position strong, and the French in force. All 
their furious etforts were in vain, and the Mala- 
koff remained in the possession of those who had 
so gallantly and skillfally won it. With regard to 
the final retreat to the north side, it can only be 
said that a personal examination of the locality 
erely contirms its necessity, and the impression 
so generally entertained that it was the finest oper- 
ation of the war; so admirably was it carried out 
that not a straggler remained behind ; a few men 
so severely wounded as to be unfit for rough and 
hurried transportation were the sole ghastly hu- 

man trophies that remained to the allies.” 





A GALLANT DEED. 

During the first action in which Admiral Hop- 
son (then a boy) was engaged, after fighting 
cheerfuily for two hours, he inquired of the sailors 
for what they were contending; and on being 
told that the action must last till the white rag at 
the enemy’s mast-head was struck, he exclaimed ; 
“QO, if that’s all, I will see what Lcan do!” At 
this moment the ships were engaged yard-arm to 
yard-arm, and obscured in smoke; and our young 
hero, noticing this circumstance, determined to 
haul down the enemy’s flag or die in the attempt. 
Accordingly he mounted the shrouds, walked 
across the main yard, and unperceived, gained 
that of the French admiral’s ship, when ascend- 
ing with agility to the main-top-gallant mast- 
head, he struck the flag, and by the same route 
returned with it. The enemy’s flag having dis- 
appeared, the British tars shouted victory, by 
which the crew of the French ship were thrown 
into confusion, and fled from their guns; the of- 
ficers, surprised at the event, endeavored to rally 
them, but the English sailors seized the opportu- 
nity for boarding the vessel, and took her. At 
this juncture young Hopson descended from the 
shrouds with the French flag, which he display- 
edintriumph. He was immediately promoted 
to the quarter-deck, went rapidly through the sev- 
eral ranks of the service, and proved one of its 
most distinguished ornaments. 





Very EASILy Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, en+lose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





A Famity or Wipows —Jonathan Wallis, 
who died in Douglass a few days ago at the age 
of seventy-one years, left a widow who is one of 
five sisters, all widows, whose united ages amount 
to Uurge hundred and sixty years. Eleven widows 
were seated with the mourners at the funeral. 





Quite a Scexe.—On a recent occasion, says 
an exchange, as the marriage ceremony was about 
to be performed in a church in a neighboring town, 
when the clergyman desired the parties wishing 
to be married to rise up, a large number of ladies 
immediately rose ! 





“Some Pomexins.”—A Maine editor says that 
a pumpkin, somewhere in that State, grew so 
large that eight men could stand around it. This 
is something like the man who said he saw a flock 
of pigeons fly so low, that he could shake a stick 
at them. 





Goop.—The Daily Advertiser thinks, to use 
the Great Eastern for a coastwise transport, would 
be like employing elephants to draw a horse-car. 





ArreaRANCES —Trust not appearances; the 
dium which makes so loud a noise is only filled 
with wind. 

——— 
. Sreir-Praise —Place no trust in the virtue of 
the man who lauds himself. 





| 





MERMAIDS, 
Dr. Buckland, the ingenious English naturalist, 
does not believe in mermaids. He writes to the 
London “ Field”’ newspaper ; “I have been en- 


abled to examine minutely three specimens of | the iron in their blood. 


mermaids here in England. They are all the 
same in structure, and remarkable only for the 
ingenious way in which they have been put to- 
gether. The original mermaid exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall was bought for 40,000 dollars by 
two Italian brothers, and there was a long law- 
suit about it, as there was about the “ Talking 
Fish” the other day. I discovered a mermaid 
lately in London, which could be bought for 
about five pounds. The belief in mermaids is 
very ancient. Old Horace speaks of them : 


lady 
Above as fair as man could wish, 
Below a cold and ecaly fish.’ 


Barnum’s mermaid is too well known to require 
description. The gentleman confessed, in a lec- 
ture at St. James’s Hall, that he did not pursue 
his studies in natural history foo far, or he might 
learn too much. The origin of the belief in mer- 
maids is the existence of large cetacean animals, 
the dugong of Eastern seas, the manatee of the 
West Indies, and the stellarius of the Polar re- 
gions. These creatures are very human-like in 
form, particularly resembling persons with long 
noses. They feed on weeds which grow in the 
bottom of the water, and come up suddenly to 
breathe, take a look round, and down again. I 
have often been reminded of dugongs when 
watching the people in bathing-dresses, bobbing 
up and down in the sea at our favorite watering- 
places. Poor Jack, always superstitious, round 
the forecastle fire at night easily magnifies these 
dugongs, etc., into “mermaids,” and buys the 
first he sees on land, which is a brute manufac- 
tured in a Chinese seaport town. I hear now 
that ingenious persons are killing the dugong, 
and selling their oil as a substitute for cod’s-liver 
oil.” 





“YOU MAY TAKE MY HAT.” 

The admirers of this very energetic expression 
will be pleased to learn that it is not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, an American excrescence, but 
one of the flowers of the sunny land wherein Don 
Quixotte vanquished wind-mills, and glorious 
Sancho Panza reveiled in romance and proverbs. 
A very agreeable inditer of “ Sketches in Spain” 
pencils the following scene, entitled a Bewilder- 
ing Ballet. He speaks of a national dance, call- 
ed the ole: “I cannot describe it, and yet I 
thought I had a very decided appreciation of the 
manner in which the campanera performed it, 
until after gliding all around the room, with the 
melting glances, the tossed arms, the gyrations 
and salutations that the case required, she linger- 
ed for an instant just in front of me, and stamp- 
ing quickly twice or thrice upon the floor, went 
‘ docile tremore,’ through a dozen revolutions in a 
moment, of which, as I am a living man, I be- 
lieve the drawing of a circle with her foot about 
my head was one! A strange, topsy-turvy feel- 
ing came upon me, as if the moon were upside 
downward, and when my bewilderment was over, 
the o/e was a shapeless dream ! 

“ Spanish dancing, and especially the ole, is 
not a thing of art; it is a business of reality, a 
labor of love. The performer goes into it with 
body and soul, as well as arms and legs. The 
spectators, male and female, gaze on with a rapt 
enjoyment for which enthusiasm is a cold word. 
When the maja ties in air one of these indescrib- 
able knots of hers, the castanets in every hand 
break into one wild rattle! ‘Jaleo! jaleo! jaleo!’ 
rings from every quarter ; the tiddler—if there be 
one—grows lively to very desperation ; the guitar- 
ist jerks his notes out by the roots, and down the 
calanese go upon the floor at the fair dancer’s 
feet, caps, sombreros, roll round her toes, and one 
general exclamation is heard, ‘You may take 
my hat!” 





Bourcicautt’s NEw THEeatrRE —The Lon- 
don Literary Gazette says there is a rumor that 
Mr. Dion Bourcicault, who has been reaping 
such a golden harvest from “ The Colleen Bawn,” 
at the Adelphi Theatre, proposes to invest his 
earnings in the erection of a new theatre. We 
hear that the theatre is to be on a scale of com- 
pleteness with which none of our present estab- 
lishments can vie, and to possess all the mechan- 
ical adaptations which enable some of the Paris- 
ian theatres to present spectacles combining ex- 
treme beauty with such wonderful illusions and 
stage effects. Weare sorry to hear the above. 
The mania for building and ging theatres 
has ruined many a man who might have been 
rich on the profits of acting or writing plays. If 
Bourcicault carries out his scheme he will die a 
poor man. 








Post Mortem Ex.—A consumptive gentle- 
man who died in this city lately, experienced 
such unusual oppression at his lungs before his 
decease, that a post mortem examination was held. 
The first incision exposed to view a hard sub- 
stance like wood, and a complete opening of his 
chest brought to light a small ‘ camp-stool,” 
which must have got there during the last war! 
It was by the means of this that severe cold had 
been “‘ seated on his lungs.” 





AstronomicaL.—By means of Lord Rosse’s 
monster telescope it has been determined that the 
moon is a green cheese. It is hinted that the 
chief inhabitants are Welsh Rabbits. This is 
quite a reflection on that body, but what else 
could be expected from a reflecting telescope ? 





Musicat Catecuism.—What is a false meas- 
ure '—The waist of a belle. How do you find 
a true key ?—Look for it at the locksmith’s. 
What is a quartette'—Two pints of oysters, 
eaten. G 





“Jessiz Brows.” — This play by Bourci- 
cault has been revived at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, with great success. 

Littie Tuixcs.—He who sets store by little 
things rarely succeeds in great. 


re 





A Qvestios —Is not a gentleman who keeps 
a tannery a fanyent ? 





| 
| 


| 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Fancy runs most curiously when a guilty con- | 
science drives it. 
Many people’s lives are not worth the value of 


A clergyman the other day preached a sermon 
on the “ horrors of Peace.” | 

The Great Eastern is ont here again. Her 
creditors have an attachment for her. 

We don’t believe the story that Jenny Lind’s 
domestic life is unhappy. 

Boston Common looks like a garden—with its 
emerald grass and verdant trees. 

People are already looking for rooms at the 
watering-places hotels. 

Four excellent habits are punctuality, accura- 
cy, steadiness and despatch. 

Friendship is insipid to those women who have 
once tasted of love. 

Envy ceases to gnaw only when its victim has 
found rest in the grave. 

The law should be to the sword what the 
handle is to the hatchet. 

He who has had one fall may stand as upright 
as ever he did. 

We trouble life by the care of death, and death 
by the care of life. 

Every man is either own best friend or his 
own worst enemy. 

Very few persons have wisdom enough to 
despise the praises of a fool. 

A painter must be a fighting man—he can’t 
get along without a brush. 

Some of the steamers for Europe have lately 
sailed full of passengers. 

Charles Dickens is receiving large sums of 
money from his popular readings. 

Mr. Du Chaillu of New York has been lec- 
turing in Liverpool on the Gorilla country. 

Charles Mackay has a volume in press—“ the 
Legendary and R Ballads of Scotland.” 

Baron Hochbein of Prussia is endeavoring to 
explore the Nile to its sources. 

A new edition of Duyckinck’s “ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature ” is announced. 

Miss Florence Phalen of New York has mar- 
ried the Vicomte de Gabriac. 

They are making a great deal of little Prince 
Alfred in the West Indies. 

Queen Victoria takes her mother’s death sadly 
to heart, and is in poor health. 

If the season be propitious, there will be an 
enormous corn crop this year. 











ANECDOTE'OF DECATUR. 

Decatur when at Tunis, in 1805, frequently 
amused himself in pulling about the harbor in 
his barge with his gun. On one of these occa- 
sions, he saw on the water a very remarkable 
fish, more like a devil-fish than anything else he 
had seen. His fondness for natural history, 
which subsequently led to his making a very valu- 
able and rare collection of marine animals, made 
him very desirous of possessing this novel speci- 
men. He pulled near, fired, and struck the 
animal, which sunk in shoal water, where it 
could be seen on the bottom. Decatur, eager 
to secure his prize, asked Reuben James, who 
was his coxswain, to dive down and bring it up. 
Reuben hesitated, and replying, ‘I don’t like to 
trouble that chap; he looks as if he would make 
an ugly customer,” declined the unprofitable 
exploit. Decatur immediately went over him- 
self, and soon brought the strange monster to 
the surface. It should be bered that 


Foreiqu Atems. 


Clarified horse fat is sold in England as 
genuine butter 

In Manchester, England, 17.478 persons live 
in cellars, with but 4467 cellars for them to 





| Occupy. 


The city of Venice has 2077 rain-water cis- 
terns, which supply all the fresh water used 
there. 

One of Rosa Bonheur's pictures—a little two- 
feet square piece, depicting sheep—brought £611 
in England. 

The archbishop of Paris has addressed a cir- 
cular to the clergy, enjoining them to abstain 
from political allusions in their discourses. 

They are making medallions in England of 
sawdust compressed into the form of the human 
face, with great exactness. 

The cathedral of Salisbury has in it as many 
windows as there are days in the year, and as 
many marble pillars as weeks, and as many doors 
as months. 

In the Sardinian States there are 408 convents, 
which are said to have received from the gov- 
ernment during the last fifteen years grants 
amounting to 100,000,000 francs. (4,000,000 
pounds.) 

The Prefecture ot Police in Paris is in the 
practice of giving rewards to those drivers of 
carriages and coaches who show the greatest 
honesty in restoring articles of value lost in their 
vehicles. 

In the historical collection at the palace at Ber- 
lin, there are two cannon balls, each with one 
side flattened, said to have been fired by opposite 
parties at the siege of Magdeburgh, and to have 
met together in the air. 

Tf an officer of the French army incurs debts 
without paying them, one-fifth of his pay is re- 
tained to discharge them. If he continues to do 
so he may be degraded. An under officer, or sol- 
dier, is under similar circumstances liable to dis- 
cipline and the loss of grade, and imprisonment. 

Lord Palmerston, at a recent dinner given by 
the Lord Mayor of London, said that there were 
not less than half a dozen unsettled questions of 
European policy, and each might involve a gen- 
eral war, but he hoped by wisdom and forbear- 
ance on the part of the rulers of nations and lead- 
ers of parties, peace would be preserved. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Between passion and lying there is not a fin- 
ger’s peer a 

Sentiments of friendship which flow from the 
heart cannot be frozen in adversity. 

Life's pleasures, if not abused, will be new 
every morning and fresh every evening. 

If you wish to keep your enemies from know- 
ing any harm of you, don’t let your friends know 
any. 

The happiness of every one depends more on 
his own mind, than upon any or all external cir- 
cumstances, 

Tt was capital advice given by a pious soul to 
Rowland Hill, “ to preach nothing down but the 
devil, and nothing up but Jesus Christ.” 

One of the best of men has observed, that he 
found the great — of life, after all to 
consist in the discharge of some mechanical 
duty. 

Tis a sad thing when men have neither heart 
enough to speak well, nor judgment enough to 
hold their tongues ; this is the foundation of all 
im pertinence. 

A man should learn to detect that gleam of 
light that flashes across his own mind fram with- 
in, more than the lustre from the firmament of 
bards and sages. 

Let the teacher consider well what lines he 
traces upon the susceptible minds committed to 
his care, for the light of eternity will give dis- 
tinctness and permanence to the image. 

Many who would not for the werld utter a 
} 








though Decatur was a captain of a frigate, he 
was yet a young man, with a young man’s love 
of enterprise and adventure. 





Core ror Hyprornonia.—We have seen 
so many infallible cures for hydrophobia that 
were good for nothing, that we almost hesitate to 
publish the following: A gamekeeper, having 
attained to the age of eighty-two years, and un- 
willing to let the secret die with him, has com- 
municated what he proclaims to be a certain cure 
for hydrophobia, he having many times in his 
lite tried and proved its efficacy both upon men 
and animals. He recommends to bathe the wound 
with warm water and vinegar, immediately after 
the bite, and let it dry; then to pour on to the 
wound a few drops of muriatic acid (hydrochloric 
acid), mineral acids possessing the property of 
neutralizing the venom of the saliva. 








QuippitiEs. — Why is the Welsh language 
like the Maelstrom *—Because it is not easily 
sounded. “ I'ma wieing young man, and a capital 
piensa before me””—as Sinbad the sailor said 
when he was lifted into the air by the eagle. “I 
blush for you,” as the rouge-pot said to the old 
dowager. ‘I shall never be able to make this 
passage out,” as Sir John Ross said when he 
couldn’t find his way to the North Pole. “ Mes- 
sages carefully delivered,” as the ear-trumpet 
said to the old maid. 

_ 

A coop ong. A story is told of a preacher 
in Medina, Minnesota, who had become mixed 
up in land speculation. On entering the pulpit, 
recently, he announced to his congregation, at 
the opening of divine service, that the text would 
be found in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Minneso- 
tians, section 4, range 3 West. 








Tue American Tract Socrety.—In the 
twenty years that its work has been prosecuted 
it is computed that the time employed is equal to 
the service of one man three thousand, six hun- 
dred and seventy years, and nearly eight millions 
of families have been visited. 





Youtrn. — Youth, especially female youth, 
gives a poetic tinge—a softening coloring, to its 
sorrows; thus the sea, when the morning sun 
shines upon it, is covered, even in the storm, with 
rainbows. 





Minera WEALTH.—Diamonds as well as 
gold are found in Georgia. If they are of the 
first water, we should be satisfied with a quart of 
them. 

Fortuse.—Fortane ‘siaiasiiaan you with the 
steps of the tortoise, and leaves you with the speed 
of the gazelle. 


hood, are yet continually scheming to pro- 
oe false i impressions on the minds of others, 
respecting facts, characters, and opinions. 


The misery of man appears like childish petu- 
lance, when we explore the steady and prodigal 
provision that has been made for his support and 
delight on this green ball which floats bim through 
the heavens. 

The union of imagination with intellect, and 
enthusiasm with sense, attests a mind of a great 
order, and a heart in which nature, honesty and 
goodness are as instincts, however much these 
last may want regularity and principle in their 
disclosures. 

As the rose tree is composed of the sweetest 
flowers and the sharpest thorns; as the heavens 
are sometimes overcast—alternately tempestuous 
and serene; so is the iife of man intermingled 
with hopes and fears, with joys and soriows, with 
pleasures and pains. 


. 
EE —— 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Who is the first woman mentivned in the Bi- 
ble ?—Jenny Sis. 

What interjection is of the feminine gender ?— 
A-lass! 

All that most young women need to inflame 
their hearts is, a spark. 

What head is never gray, but sometimes bald * 
—The fountain head. 

To whom is the hater of his species invariably 
wedded ‘—To Mis An Thropy. 

At what point do armies generally enter hos- 
tile cities —At the point of the bayonet. 

Mr. Jones says the sunshine ef a smiling face 
will gild everything but cold mutton. 

A sweet but unrefined voung woman should 
be sent to the sugar refinery. 

When is a sick man a contradiction ’—When 
he is an impatient patient. 

What means of conveyance by land, and what 
by sea, are ladies the fondest of '—Busses and 
smacks. 

Next to ‘twenty four grains,” there is noth- 
ing like a mean man’s pocket to make a penny 
wait. 

What must alwavs be calculated upon when 
we paint our houses '—A brush with the paint- 
er. 

What is that which, by putting its eye out, 
leaves nothing but a nose '—Why, the word nurse, 
you stupid. 

Why does a coal barge weigh less than an 
empty sa k ’—Because, if the one is a light weight 
the other is a lighter. 

A good many of the flying rumors of the day 
would be more appropriately designated by tak- 
ing off the letter F 

Why are potaroes and wheat iike the idol« of 
old 1— Because they have eyes and see not, ears 
have they and hear not. 

A man having been hanged, a stranger asked 
hia wife of what distemper her husband died 
* He took a drop wo much,” said she 

A fellow in Kentucky, with a railway imayina- 
tion, wants to kno# how long it will be before 
they open the equmnerial line 
What is the cifference between a sailing vessel 











and a propeller '—One carries a ship screw aft, 
and the other carrnes a ships crew turward. 








Quill and Scissors. 


Mr. Frederick West was emploved dn a well! 
at Feltonville, lately, when the carth and wall 
caved in, burying him so that when he was taken 
out life was extinct. The deceased was a Cier- 
man by birth, a mason by trade, and laid the first 
brick in the conduit of the Cochituate Water 
Works, on which work he was employed until the 
whole was completed, and at times has since been 
employed in repairing the works. 

A man falling down in a fit in the barroom 
of a well-known sporting house in New York the 
other day, bets were immediately offered and 
taken as to his living or dying. A physician 
who had been called in was about to bleed the 
sufferer, when one of the parties to the wager in- 
terfered, saying that any action taken in the mat 
ter would affect the bets. “The man must live 
or die as he laid!” 

A young man named Aaron Shackley of Nor- 
way, Maine, who had been residing a short time 
in Walpole, Mass., took passage in the steamer 
from Boston to Portland, lately. On the arrival 
of the boat he was not to be found. His coat, 
cap and watch were found in his berth. It is sup- 
posed that he was affected with sea sickness, went 
on deck to relieve bimselt and fell overboard. 

An ordinance of the governor of Poland was 
published at Warsaw on the 29th ult, ordering 





| proceedings to be taken, without any reserve, 


against al! clergymen who may excite the people 


| by their preaching in the churches. It had been 
| forbidden a number of the principal inhabitants 
| to receive company in their houses. 


Charles Lever, the novelist, died at Spezzia in 


| the latter part of April. He was a native of Dub- 


lin, and was educated in Paris as a physician. 
He was the author of some twenty-five volumes, 
all of which are the delight of those who love ad- 
venture. Mr. Lever had lived at Florence most 
of the time since 1845. 


A letter from the coal oil region says : “ Times 
are very dull here at present, and but few stran- 
gers about. Every day looks like Sunday to what 
itdid three weeks ago. Oil is very dull. It 
could be bought at the well for eight cents a 
gallon.” 


Hong Kong papers of March 15th say the 
Chinese emperor is still at his palace of Zhehol 
in Tartary, declining to return to the capital. 
The demeanor of the Chinese government toward 
foreigners is as triendly as could be desired. 

A hurricane in Dyer County, Tenn., on the 
28th ult., prostrated houses and everything be- 
fore it, destroying an immense amount of proper- 
ty, and causing the death of five persons. Its 
track in tome places was fifteen miles wide. 

The great Philadelphia Mechanical Bakery 
was recently sold at auction for $22,500. It cost 
a great sum, but was a very losing concern. It 
could produce near three tons of bread daily. 


Letters received in New York from Kansas 
say that the crops promise splendidly this year. 
The prospect has not been so good tor several 
years, in agricultural matters, as at present. 

The Archbishop of Tours, in a letter to the 
Minister of Justice, says if the temporal power 
of the pope is abolished, the Catholic world will 
hold Napoleon responsible. 


Mario, hushand of Jessie White, had been or- 
dered to quit Ferrara within twenty-four hours. 
On his refusal, he was arrested and taken by the 
police to Bologna. 


Margaret Wilson, a colored woman, who has 
resided in New Bedford several years, died lately, 
at the advanced age of one hundred years and 
four months. 


Mr. William Burroughs, a graduate of Yale 
College of the class of 1843, has left $10,000 to 
the Dwight Professorship of Didactic Theology 
of that college. 


Some crabbed bachelor says: “ Some bach- 
elors go to the war because they like fighting ; 
and some married men go—because they like 
peace.” What a rascal! 


It is reported that an old gentleman named 
John Tyler, living at Patchogue, Long Island, 
has become heir to property in England worth 
£200,000. 


Dr. Meredith Pease, an eminent physician of 
New York, died a day or two since. His death 
was the result of tetanus produced by gangrene. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that we can 
earn genuine manhood re | by serving out faith- 
fully the period of boyhood. 


A person will perform one-fifth more work in 
a well-ventilated room than he can in a room 
badly ventilated. 


The Arkansas Baptist says that “murder” 
spelt backwards, shows what is often its cause— 
velrum! 


The best fencer in Paris is a beautiful young 
lady of Polish origin, M'lle Linowska. 


Marriages. 


In thie city, by Rev. Mr. Ubelacker, Mr. Charles Bern- 
stein to Mise Caroline Weeber 

By Kev. Dr Neale, Mr. Samuel D. Hicks —— Amelia 
8. Fay; Mr Charies EB. Hail to Mics Fravces J. Ingalls 

By Kev. L. B. Schwarz, Mr. Charies Haber to Miss 
Christine Kemmick. 

By Kev. Dr. Nicholeon, Mr. Edward H. Kettell to Mins 
Mary KE. Howard 

By Kev. ALA ‘cai Mr. William J. Anderson to Mise 
M Jenuie Randal 

By -E aaasente; Mr. Ervin T. Whitney to Mins 
Zulia i Jones 

At Charlestown by Rev. Abbott ha Kittredge, Hon. EB 
L Norton to Miss Koilia A. Hard! 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr co Mr. Henry Clark, 
Jr. to Mies Mery Fg Withington 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. James 0. Murray, Mr I. B. 
Noyes to Mire Heaurletta ©. Atwood 

At Braintree, by Kev Mr Storrs, Mr. John A. Richard- 
son to Miss Judith W. Niles. 

At Firebburg by Rev Mr. Tilden, James R. Wellman, 
M.D. to Mrs Louies H. Wood 

At Danver, by Kev James Flet her, Mr. Williem B. 
Stimp-on to Mise Mary D Kichards 

At Loweil. by Kev GF nna Mr. Wesley R. Lever- 
ree to Mika Cindereiia Finnde 

At Milford, by Kew Geeta Hite, Mr John B. Raton te 
Miss Neliie M Danieia 

At Salisburs, by Kev Berjamin Sawyer, Me Wm. H 
Page to Mi D rinda A Pottie 

At New York, by Kew Henry Ward oe Mr. Morti- 
mer Thom pron te Miew Grace Fira 

At Brookiyo. N.Y. by Ker WoOM Piweus: Mr Cheries 
F Feruaid to Mre dave M Huskeli 


Deaths. 


Tn thie city, Mre. Abigail Bo Amith. 67: Mr Charles 
Leste. 30, Mire Anna KB A. Learck, 2, 
Warricer: Mr Charles Hertert, 18 
SR Mre Chastina Culue, 25 
Mise Luce B Biattack, Mre Anule L 
Lacy MeDona d. 24) Mre Elnora P Wright 56 

At Cusrietowy. Mr Charlie M. Leeuwen, ©; Mre 
Sarah B Stetson, #8 
At C.mbridge, Mre Kilsabeth © Leavitt, 46. 

At Medfora. Mr Bdwued T Hastings, 72 
At Naoek Dr Jona Hoyt % 


















At Newbar) port, Mra. Aune H Chickering, 8 
At Wore ter, Mre 8 Ke tecea Prescott “¥" 

At South Maden Mr Ormaud L Waters an, 2% 
At Weet Newton, Mrr. Sarah S K lburn, 56 

At Heten Capt Aueuetae F D.mon 22 

At Fitct-burg, Mise Mary FB Perghom 16 

At Middietom’, Mr Winslow Hii 8 

At P ymouth. Ichabod Mortem Beq 71 

At Chebes. Mer. Themes J. #mirh, 3 

At Maverbill, Mr Phinew Bieter ly) 

At Marre, Mr Heory A Bottree 27 

At Poineeton, Mre Susan Mom), 

At Neavtocket Mre Martha © Koeell &% 

At New Bedford, Mra Cathertue l-teher, 

At Acushnet. Mr Jomo Pitter 

At Leweeter Mere fe-nonsh (owls #] 





Me Mr V ederet Abors, &,. 
At blow ie Me Mee Ove Pabiem LS 
At Hampton N If Mire Ahignti Deke a4 











At Brweijn, N Y¥ , Mre KEiizsteta } Preetios. 





























[Written for The Flag of eur Union. | 
SWEET MINNIE. 


BY MAUD IRVING 


They ‘ve laid ber to rest 
"Neath the cold, damp sod; 
Her spirit has gone 
To its Maker, God. 
I ‘ve planted sweet flowers 
Above her grave's head, 
And they weep tears of dew 
For the beautiful dead. 


A green willow waves 
Over her mound: 

Its long graceful branches 
Sweep the cold ground. 

A little white tombstone 
Stands at the head 

Of the narrow, cold earth-couch 
Containing the dead. 


Upomit is graven 
The year and the day 
When her sanctified spirit 
Passed gently away. 
And ‘neath it is written, 
In letters quite small, 
“ Death the Destroyer 
Must visit us all.” 


O, often at twilight, 
When the world is all still, 
When no sound greete mine ear 
Save the murmuring rill, 
I stray to the spot 
Where sweet Minnie reposes, 
And water with tears 
The fragrant white roses. 


And then ‘side her grave 
Oft I silently pray 
That the angel of death, 
Who took her away, 
Will soon come again 
To this world below, 
And bear me away 
Where no sorrows I ‘ll know. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


. ALICE GRAYLAND: 
—oR,.— 


LOVE VERSUS MONEY. 


BY LIZZIE WOODBURY. 


CHAPTER I. 
"There are none that have never felt the touch 


strife, 
We pass through the shiue and shade of life, 
Till, like the sun’s last ray at even, 
Our spirits pass to the far-off heaven.” 


Tne sun was just setting, tinging the blue wa- 
ters of the Bay of Naples with its own golden 
hue; and long slant rays of sunlight stole into 
many an ancient castle, or modern villa, skirting 
the hillsides that surround the beautiful city of 
Naples. Its populous streets were thronged with 
brilliant equipages, and richly-attired people, in- 
terspersed with the | i, whose haggard faces 
formed a strange contrast to those around them ; 
and for their number they might be called 
legion. But the tide of life ran high at this time, 
for itwas a gala day. Strains of martial music 
sounded out upon the air, and came floating 
across the water in sweetly modulated tones ; 
while pleasure in its varied and most attractive 
forms met the eye at almost every turn. Yet, 
with all this gayety, there was mourning, for 
Death had forgotten or cared not that it was a 
holiday. : 

Just out of the city there stands a villa of Ro- 
manesque style, whose windows overlook one of 
the lovoliest scenes the world contains. The 
waters of the bay lave the lower terrace of the 
garden, where fountains are springing to catch 
and reflect in a thousand dazzling hues, the sun- 
beams that find their way amid the heavy foliage. 
Tn its arbors, vine-wreathed, might one sit all the 
long day without weariness, watching the pic- 
turesque sail boats glide over the glassy surface 
of the water, or let the eye wander over the 
landscape of this beautiful Italy, with its gentle 
undulations and towering hills. To-night the 
skies seemed to have stolen its hues, and the air 
its sweetness from the Eden of old. But its influ- 
ence was lost upon the inmates of the villa, for 
the pale messenger had come with the gentle 
breezes, and borne a loved one away, leaving 
hearts bowed with grief in the midst of sur- 
rounding festivities. 

It was nearly a week after the feast-day, that 
Mr. Grayland was sitting in the arbor in the 
twilight. At his side his child of three summers 
was playing, her long, golden curls falling upon 
her fair neck, and her large brown eyes lustrous 
with the light of joyous innocence. The sunny 
face was the perfect contrast to her father’s, for 
upon his an expression of the deepest sadness 
rested ; and her clear, silvery laugh rang through 
the silent aisles of the garden as though grief 
dwelt not in this world of ours. 

Mr. Grayland watched the movements of the 
child as she wandered among the flowers just 
outside of the enclosure; and yet his thoughts 
were not of her, but of the mother who bore her, 
but who had faded from his gaze like the tints of 
the sky above him. He was interrupted in his 
meditations by the sad tones of little Alice, as 
she walked slowly toward him, holding in her 
dimpled hand a beautiful white lily that had 
been crushed by some heedless footstep. 

“See here, papa,” she said, climbing upon his 
knee, “just see, it’s spoilt now! Can’t it be 
made pretty again ?” 

“No, my child,” said Mr. Grayland, tenderly 
stroking back the clustering locks. ‘“ Everything 
that is beautiful perishes,” he added. 

Alice looked up wonderingly. ‘‘ Will all the 
flowers perish, papa?” she asked. “ Was mama 
a flower?” 

The father pressed the little form to his bosom 
as he answered in a voice whose tones touched 
the sensitive heart of the child, although she 
hardly comprehended the import of the words : 

“Yes, dear, mama was a flower too beauti- 
ful for earth, and so God has taken her.” 

It was a new thought to Alice —that her 
mother was a flower, and that God had taken 





her—and she sat with her eyes cast down upon | 


the crushed lily in her hand for some moments ; 
then with a troubled look shading her fair face, 
she asked : 


’ 














“ Will God want any more flowers, papa ?"’ 

It was too much for the father’s sad heart, this 
question ; for O, if he should take the bright 
blossom whose unfolding he so tenderly watched ! 
So, standing her upon the ground, he said, as 
though he had not noticed her question : 

“It is almost time for my little Alice to go to 
the house; but we will walk a few minutes 
first.” And taking her by the hand, he led her 


through the garden paths, fringed by bud and 


blossom, that at another time would have called 
forth expressions of delight from the child, but 
to-night she passed on almost in silence, for even 
her light heart felt the impress of sorrow. 

It was Mr. Grayland’s last evening in Italy. 
Just one year before, he left America and came 
to this sunny land, to save, if possible, the life of 
his beautiful Isabel. For several months she 
improved in health, and the hope was strength- 
ened that she might return to her native land re- 
stored. But it was not long to be thus, tor a 
change came, and day by day the cheek paled, 
or glowed with the crimson shade. He had seen 
the gently-drooping lids close over the eyes ever 
beaming with love, and the softly-closed lips 
grow still in death. Yes, she had passed away, 
and he had laid her to rest, in the land of the 
Stranger; where the flowers would open above 
her grave, and the birds sing through all the long 
years that were to come. It was a quiet spot, 
where he had laid her, where the sun would 
look long and warm upon the sacred mound, 
and where its last yellow light would linger. 

The stars had come out, and the moonlight 
lay like a sheet of silver upon the water before 
him, ere he was aware of the flight of time, and 
rising from his seat, he walked away. But his 
feet turned from the avenue that led to the villa, 
and entering a side path, he soon stood by the 
grave of his wife. It was for the last time, per- 
haps, for the next morning would bear him far 
away, and who can foretell the future ? 





Fifteen years have rolled away since we looked 
upon Alice Grayland, the sunny-faced child 
playing among the flowers in the garden at 
Naples. And sheis changed. The busy fingers 
of Time have woven into her life’s net many a 
dark thread, and grief has modified the silvery 
laugh until it no longer gushes out from a light 
heart. The large brown eyes have taken a 
deeper shade, and the expression of her face is 
one of deep thoughtfulness; yet she is beauti- 
ful, very beautiful. For many years Alice had 
been an orphan, her father having died in two 
years after their return to America. The little 
property that was left to her, was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Morton, his brother-in-law, and in 
his family she found a home; but it was not al- 
together a happy one. Mrs. Morton was a kind- 
hearted woman in her way. She provided well 
for the bodily wants of her charge, and gave her 
a fashionable education; but she forgot that the 
orphan’s heart needed sympathy and love, and 
many a night was the child’s pillow wet with her 
tears, as she closed her eyes, wishing that God 
had taken her as he had taken her parents. 

Mr. Morton was a man of the world, to whom 

ffection was valuable as far as gold could be 
coined from it, but no further. Most of his time 
was spent in his office, but when he was at home 
he was taciturn, and his forbiddding manners put 
a general veto upon familiar conversation. But 
there was one in the household from whom Alice 
was never turned away comfortless, and to him 
she confided all her childish joys and griefs. 
Mrs. Morton had but one child, and Cousin 
Willie was Alice’s oracle. What he thought 
and said was always right. He was about ten 
years of age when she came into the family, and 
his heart went out in love to the homeless little 
girl. Between tke two an affection sprang up 
that increased with the years, and as in childhood 
she had trusted him, so in later years she leaned 
upon him, receiving counsel and sympathy, for 
he appreciated her, as no one else did. But the 
time came when he must leave home, and estab- 
lish himself in business. It was a dark day to 
Alice, when he went away, for there was then no 
one to stand between her and unjust reproof, no 
eye of love to rest upon her, or kind voice to 
cheer her when she was sad. 

It was a lovely evening in September. A 
shaded light, the last relic of a crimson sunset, 
still rested against the western sky, and the soft 
moonlight stole noiselessly down the grassy 
slopes of the eastern hills, as Adice Grayland 
ascended the broad steps of her uncle’s mansion. 
A gentleman stepped from the door just as she 
reached it, and lifting his hat, politely passed on. 
It was nothing unusual for Mr. Rivers to call at 
Mr. Morton’s, for he did so frequently; but it 
was unusual for him to pass Alice without de- 
taining her to speak. He seemed embarrassed 
in manner, too. It rather surprised her, for he 
was always self-possessed in appearance ; but she 
entered the house, and went directly up to her 
room. The moonbeams came in through the 
open casement, their long silvery lines falling 
upon the floor, giving to the apartment an air of 
peacefulness that was grateful to Alice, for there 
was unrest in her heart to-night. Memory was 
speaking in sad tones of by-gone days, and hope 
veiled her radiant face in shadows. The bright 
glance that had so often run down through the 
vista of years that were to come, now seemed 
dim, and it gathered only uncertainty, for doubt 
held sway over the land of the future. 

She laid aside her bonnet, and drawing a chair 
before the window, sat down, and resting her el- 
bows upon the broad sill, listened to the low 
sighing of the wind as it stirred the branches of 
the trees in front of the house. This was the 
eve of her eighteenth birthday, and it was the 
anniversary, too, of Cousin William’s departare. 
It was just one year that he had been gone. O, 
how long the time seemed! and twelve months 
more must go by before she would see him again. 
And then, there was another who had left her on 
that same evening, one year ago, but who would 
return and claim her as his own, sometime. 
“§ ime,” that h of hopes, and re- 
pository of blessings; yet when time shall un- 
lock its sealed doors, and turn them back, how 
many will have put off their shining garments, 
and come forth clad in sombre hues. But she 
thought not of this, only of the present, and she 














AG OF OUR UNION 


wondered why she did not hear from him, for a 
letter had been due some time. Perhaps this 
was why she was so sad to-night. 

She sat long at the window, but as she rose 
and turned away, her eyes rested upon the por- 
traits of her parents hanging upon the wall. 
Those still faces, with eyes of love that followed 
her wherever she went, more spiritual than ever 
they looked, in the pale moonlight, and how they 
spoke to her of her bereavement ! 

** The tide of life had murmured on, 

And rotied oer birthday 's rocks full many @ year,” 
since they were taken from her; but to-night she 
seemed to realize more keenly than ever that she 
was alone, and she knelt before those silent faces 
in all the bitterness of an orphan’s grief. A rap 
at her door aroused her. She opened it. 

“Mr. Morton would like to see you in the 
sitting-room,” said the servant. 

“Would like to see me?” said Alice with 
surprise, 

“ Yes, miss, that was what he said.” 

“Very well,” replied Alice, “tell him I will 
be down directly. What can he want?” she 
thought. 

Tt was an unusual thing for her uncle to send 
for her. Mr. Morton was sitting before the table 
when she entered the room, upon which were 
papers tied up after a business fashion, and near 
by lay the Evening News, unopened. He pushed 
his chair a little back, as she closed the door, and 
taking off his glasses, motioned her to a seat. 

“T have sent for you,” he said, “ for I thought 
it was time that you should know something of 
your situation in regard to money matters. 
You will be eighteen to-morrow, and ought to 
understand something about it.”” 

He paused, but as there seemed to be no call 
for a reply from Alice, she said nothing, and 
after thoroughly wiping his glasses, and adjust- 
ing them satisf ily, he p ded 

“ You are aware, I suppose, that when your 
father died, he left to you thirty thousand 
dollars ?” 

Alice nodded an affirmative. 

“This money,” continued Mr. Morton, “if it 
had been well invested, would have doubled it- 
self, buf it was not. Part of it was in bank 
stock, there was some invested in real estate in 
the adjoining county, and considerable in a ru- 
inous speculation in western lands.” 

He then went into a long, although not very 
lucid explanation of affairs that seemed to have 
taken a most complicated form, dwelling at 
great length upon his efforts to turn all to good 
account ; but follow him as closely as she could, 
Alice found it impossible to understand him. 
Only this much she did understand, at the con- 
clusion, that bad debts, failures of banks, and 
unexpected turns in the tide of business, added 
to her “bringing up,” as he termed it, had 
taken from her nearly all the property that had 
been left her, and that here she was, just upon 
the threshold of her eighteenth year, without 
father or mother, sister or brother, and with only 
a few hundred dollars between her and the char- 
ities of the world. What was her education 
worth? It was not of the practical kind by 
which she could live. She sat with her hands 
firmly clasped in her lap, and her eyes fixed upon 
the floor, while thoughts followed each other in 
quick succession. She asked some questions in 
regard to various transactions her uncle had _ re- 
ferred to; but she was still in the dark, for Mr. 
Morton said ‘“ Women could not be expected to 
understand such things,” and finding it useless 
to seek further explanation, she rose to leave the 
room, for she longed to be alone. 

“ Sit down, Alice,” said Mr. Morton. ‘There 
is another subject I wish to talk with you about, 
as it is of some interest to you.” 

Alice resumed her seat, wondering what next 
was tocome. Mr. Morton took up the little 
hour glass upon the table before him, and turned 
it over, and with an “ahem ”’ or two, he said : 

“T have in my hand a note from Mr. Rivers.” 
The color mounted to Alice’s face at the mention 
of the gentleman’s name, and a troubled expres- 
sion passed over it. “ Perhaps you may be 
aware of its contents,” continued Mr. Morton, 
handing it to her. 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Rivers is quite 
limited,” replied Alice, “and of course I have 
no knowledge of what he would wish to write to 
you, neither do I wish to be informed.” And 
she was about returning the note, when she saw 
her own name upon the envelope. She opened 
it, and read : 





“ Will Miss Grayland please accept the com- 
pliments of Mr. Rivers, and grant him the priv- 
ilege ot visiting ber? Yours respectfully, 

“C. Rivers.” 


Alice re-read the note, and then giving it back 
to her uncle, she said : 

“You will please return this to Mr. Rivers. 
I am surprised that he should address me, for he 
must know he is an object of dislike to me.” 

“I see no reason why he should be. I think 
him a very agreeable man.” 

“There we differ widely in opinion,” said 
Alice. 

“ He has always been gentlemanly to you, has 
he not ?”” asked Mr. Morton. 

“Yes, he always thought me wealthy, I sap- 
pose. I ascribe his gallantry to no higher 
motive.” 

‘But, Alice, you are unjust to the man. He 
has sought your society for nearly a year past, 


who gloats over his victim, and he loves me just 
as mach as the miser loves the trunk that con 
tains his gold, and no more.” 

“ There is no occasion for your becoming so 
mach excited, Alice,” said Mr. Morton, in the 
same hard tone of voice. “I have taken care of 


you since you were a child, and I have a right to | 
expect obedience from you without such an ont- | 


burst of passion. I shall not retarn this note to 
Mr. Rivers, and I wish you to consider him as a 
suitor, whom you are to accept. Furthermore,” 
and he fixed his cold, gray eye upon her, 
“ farthermore, I command it.” 
Alice rose from her seat. 
from her face, but the firmly-compressed lips 
spoke of anything but submission. 


said, very calmly : 

“Uncle Morton, I know that I have dwelt be- 
neath your roof since my childhood, that I have 
received many advantages by being here; but 


| have you not been pecuniarily remunerated ? 
| > 
For the favors I have received, for whose value 





giving unmistakable evidence of his regard for 
you, and now he has in an honorable way asked 
permission to address you. I have consented, 
and it is my wish that you retain this note, and 
give him a favorable answer.” 

The last remark was made slowly, and in a 
tone of voice indicative of command. Alice 
said nothing, although the color was deepening 
to a crimson in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
flashing with scorn. 

“He is wealthy,” continued Mr. Morton, 
“and in your present need it will be well for you | 
to adcept the affer of a good home. As his wife 
vou will want for nothing, for he loves you, 
undoubtedly. 

“ Loves me, Uncle Morton!” said Alice, in- 
dignantly. “A man of his principles knows as 
much about affection as the cannibal does, | 


| It had the power to do so; 


money cannot compensate, I thank you, and 
would gladly repay youif I could. In ordinary 
matters I am willing to observe your wishes ; but 
I can never yield obedience to the command you 
have just uttered.” 

“ And what reason do you give, miss?” said 
Mr. Morton, angrily. 

“Ttis this—it involves my life’s happiness. 
Mr. Rivers has rendered himself obnoxious by 
forcing attentions upon me, and I most heartily 
dislike him. Then the character he sustains as 
well known to you as to me, is sufticient cause 
for my contempt. And there is another reason 
why I cannot marry him:” and a deep blush 
overspread the fair face of Alice, as the frown 
grew darker upon Mr. Morton’s brow; “ you 
know that I love another, and I would scorn to 
give my hand where my heart could not go.” 

“Pshaw! Fudge, simpleton!” muttered Mr. 
Morton. 

“Tt may seem foolish to you, sir,” said 
Alice, “but it is not so to me. We differ again 
in opinion, that is all. As I said before, I will 
respect your wishes as far as I can do so, con- 
sistently, but,” and she articulated slowly, “I 
can never be the wife of Charles Rivers!” And 
she turned to leave the room. 

“‘ Not so fast, miss,” said Mr. Morton, laying 
his hand upon the door latch, his face white with 
anger, “you will remember that you are in my 
house yet, and do you think I am to have my 
orders disobeyed in this way? I'll see that I 
will—” And he laid his hand upon the arm of 
Alice, perfectly beside himself with rage. 

The large brown eyes quailed not beneath the 
angry frown, for the thought of an absent one 
gave her strength and calmness. She was sur- 
prised at her own « H fore she 
had shrunk from an encounter with her uncle, 
but there was no fear in her heart at this time. 

“Do you intend to say that you will disregard 
my commands?” said Mr. Morton, fiercely. 

“No, sir, I said nothing of the kind,’’ replied 
Alice. 

“Well, then, you understand that you are to 
marry Mr. Rivers, and that too at an early 
day.” 
uy understand that is your wish.” 

“ And you will do it, will you?” 

“No, sir, I cannot,” replied Alice, calmly. 

Mr. Morton remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, still keeping his eye fixed upon her; but 
aring of the bell and a summons for him pre- 
vented further conversation for the evening. 

“You will hear from me again upon this 
subject,” he said, as he left her. “And if you 
know what is good for yourself, you will yield to 
my command, and humbly, too.” 

An indignant reply was upon the lips of Alice; 
but she wisely refrained from uttering it, so with- 
out speaking, she passed out of the room, and 
went up to her chamber. She was sad when she 
entered it before, but she was wretched, now. 
“ What shall I do?” she exclaimed, “what shall 
Ido? 0, if Cousin William was only here! 
If there was some one to whom I could speak !” 
But there was not, and she restlessly paced the 
floor. She would write to Frederic Wilder; but 
her last letter still remained unanswered, and she 
hesitated. Would she marry Mr. Rivers! 
Never, never! No power on earth should force 
her todo so. But what was she to do? She 
was poor, now, and of course she could not think 
of remaining in her uncle’s family after refusing 
to comply with his wishes; but where couid she 
go? She revolved many plans to free herself 
from her present situation, but none of them 
seemed practicable. She understood music, yet 
she had never practised with an eye to teaching. 
Perhaps she might give lessons. She must do 
something, and if no other way opened, she could 
make the attempt. 

She thought over the events of the evening, 
until she became calm again, for her composure 
had left her when she tound herself alone, and 
she decided first to write to her cousin for coun- 
sel, and to make no change until she should re- 
ceive an answer from him, unless she was forced 
todo so. If Mr. Rivers called upon her, to tell 
him frankly that she could not be his wife, for 





The color had fled 


Her full | 
figure was drawn up to its proudest height, as she | 
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CHAPTER IT 

O, what is wealth where love ts met. aod what is vetlow 
el 

To soothe and warm the humas heart, ehen srr 
and cold 

As coldly Gash the northern fires to make the hs 
more dreary 

So wealth and werless splendor gleam around the 
and weary 


“ne 
| “Writ, Mr. Morton, you have cood news for 
me, L suppose '" said Mr. Rivers, as he entered 
| the office of the person addressed, a few days 
| after the interview reterred to 
| ‘ Tean't say that prospects are as bricht as 1 
| could desire,” said Mr. Morton, looking wp from 
| his papers. 

“Ah, then she does not choose to receive me 1 
| What reason does she give *" 
| “believe she has a foolish attachment to 
| young Wilder, who left here about a voar avo, 

and you know that women are sometimes te mily 
obstinate about such things. She has, of course, 
| no objection to you personally, but she has an 
| idea that this sentiment she calls love will pre- 
| vent her accepting any one else.” 

“Ha, when the girl has lived as long as I 
have, she will find out that love is not of mach 
account.” 

* But you can’t make her bebeve it." 

“How did she seem to feel about losing her 
property? Did you tell her if she married me 
she could save the most of it!” 

“No, I did not, for 1 thought I would leave 
that to you. The fact is, she hates me, and if 
she knew that we were in any way connected in 
business, and that she could belp me out of em- 
barrassment by marrying you, 1 believe she 
would part with the whole of her property rather 
than do it. She has very strong dislikes.” 

“ Well, she can take her choice; either accept 
me, or wed poverty. The fact is, 1 want an 
establishment, and of course I must have a wite 
to make it complete. There are forty women 1 
could marry if I chose, for gold weighs heavier 
than hearts, and will crowd them out of sighs 
any time. Then you know my personal appear- 
ance is not objectionable.” And Mr. Rivers ran 
his delicate fingers through the dark locks from 
which forty years had not taken a single glossy 
wave, and he stroked his moustache compla- 
cently, as he said, “ There is many a wealthy 
woman I might marry, but money 1 no object to 
me in this thing, for I bave enough of that for 
present purposes, and to have the offer of my 
hand spurned by a penniless girl, as I suppose 
Miss Grayland would do, is what I am not dis- 
posed to bear. I’ve had my eye upon her for a 
longtime.” And the black eyes flashed, as the 
head nodded significantly. 

“ Ttold her you had given unmistakable evi- 
dence of your affection for her for nearly a year,’ 
remarked Mr. Morton. 

A sinister smile passed over the face of Rivers, 
as be continued : 

“Alice is the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw, and I have seen a great many in my travels. 
She would grace any position in which she might 
be placed. Now I want just such a wife as that, 
and Miss Grayland is too much in my power to 
justify her scorning my offer with impunity.” 

“ T don’t know what effect it would have if she 
knew that nearly all of her property had been 
played into your hands,” said Mr. Morton. 

“T presume it would bring her to her senses ; 
but I shall try to woo her first, and if that does 
not succeed, I shall let her understand in full 
where she is, and if her love for that young 
stripling she speaks of does not give way under 
the weight of trouble I shall lay upon her, then 
she is different from any woman I ever saw be- 
fore. I shall see her soon, for I am not a man to 
be trifled with. I shall have your assistance in 
the matter, of course ?”” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Morton. “It will 
be decidedly for her interest to receive you at 

» 

“ And it will be for the interest of some of her 
relatives, I conclude,” said Rivers, sarcastically. 

Mr. Morton colored deeply, but made no 
reply. 

“Tet is time I was at the bank now,” said 
Rivers, taking up his hat, and walking toward 
the door. 

“I would suggest one thing,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton, in a low voice, detaining him. “It is that 
you approach Alice cautiously, for she is a ‘Tar- 
tar when she is aroused.” 

“Sheis, ech? Well, Llike to see a girl have 
some spirit.”” 

“ Abominable business, this,” muttered Mr. 
Morton, as he walked back to his desk. ‘ That 
fellow has me in his grip, and he will send me to 
the wall in no time if I cannot make Alice yield. 
If he would only give me time, I could clear 
myself, and let the girl have her own way, for I 
declare it is too bad to sacrifice her; but it can’t 
be helped now.” 

It was again evening; but there was now no 


moonlight, neither starlight, to cast a cheering 
ray upon the unhappy Alice, as she sat alone in 
her chamber. The whispering breeze had given 
place to the moaning wind ; but it was not more 
sad in its tone than the wail that went up from 
her desolate heart. Darkness brooded over the 
earth, but more drear were the shadow? that 
Another week had 


gathered over her soul. 





surely, if she had any rights, she had the right 
to bestow her hand upon whom she pleased. It 
was late in the night before she retired, and still 
later when sleep looked upon her ; indeed, a belt 
of light extended along the eastern horizon be- 
fore her eyes closed in slumber. Mr. Morton 
had business out of the city the next morning, 
and as he took an early breakfaast, Alice did not 
meet him through the day, and when he returned 
in the evening, she was engaged with company, 
who remained until a late hour, so that she was 
spared another encounter with him. She had 
written her letter, and sent it to the office by the 
errand boy, and now there was nothing for her 
to do but to wait, and see what next would come 
Several days passed away, but they hronght no 
message from Mr. Wilder, and what could be the 
reason? It was strange that just at that time, 
when she was so much in need of cheering | 
words, they shonld be withheld. Was his hand to | 
impart to her cup of sorrow its bitterest portion ? 


bat she would not 
believe it. There must be some delay that he | 


was not responsible for 


passed, but no letter came from Mr. Wilder, and 
William had not replied to her last. Had he 
turned trom her in her hour of need? Was his 
heart untouched by her sorrow? ©, time and 
absence make sad changes! Bat it was of his 
father she had complained, and perhaps her 
judgment had seemed harsh. It wae a difficult 
situation for him to be placed in, and perhaps he 
And yet he 
might write a few words, that she might not feel 


thought it was not best to interfere 
that she was quite alone. The tears were drop 
ping fast, as she arose from her seat, and took 


Jesk two letters, sealed and di- 





from her writing 





rected, ready for delivery. One was for William, 
| for she had made another effort to enlist his «ym 
pathy ; the other was to Frederi She had hes- 
itated long, with womanly delicacy, befure ad 


dressing jim was she not his hetrothed ? 
Did they not promise wo love each other through 
the hours of darkness, as well as of ’ 
Surely, be could not have forgotten the last kise, 
when he murmured, “ Gol tiews you, dariing '© 
No, no, it could not be, and eo she had written, 


in all the confidence of her young heart 
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nt by marrying you, I believe she 
‘ with the whole of her property rather 
She has very strong dislikes.” 
she can take her choice; either accept 
ed poverty. The fact is, I want an 
ent, and of course I must have a wife 
complete. There are forty women I 
‘y if I chose, for gold weighs heavier 
4, and will crowd them out of sight 
Then you know my personal appear- 
objectionable.” And Mr. Rivers ran 
fingers through the dark locks from 
"years had not taken a single glossy 
he stroked his moustache compla- 
he said, “ There is many a wealthy 
‘ight marry, but money is no object to 
' thing, for I have enough of that for 
“poses, and to have the offer of my 
ed by a penniless girl, as I suppose 
and would do, is what I am not dis- 
ar. I’ve had my eye upon her for a 
And the black eyes flashed, as the 
1 significantly. 
‘er you had given unmistakable evi- 
ur affection for her for nearly a year,” 
{r. Morton. . 
‘ smile passed over the face of Rivers, 
cued ; 
» the most beautiful woman I ever 
‘ave seen a great many in my travels. 
stace any position in which she might 
Now I want just such a wife as that, 
cayland is too much in my power to 
vorning my offer with impunity.” 
know what effect it would have if she 
vearly all of her property had been 
your hands,” said Mr. Morton. 
‘ne it would bring her to her senses ; 
ry to woo her first, and if that does 
i, I shall let her understand in full 
is, and if her love for that young 
« speaks of does not give way under 
f trouble I shall lay upon her, then 
‘nt from any woman I ever saw be- 
\l see her soon, for I am not a man to 
th. Ishall have your assistance in 
of course ?”” 
y,” replied Mr. Morton. “It will 
y for her interest to receive you at 


vill be for the interest of some of her 
onclude,” said Rivers, sarcastically. 
‘on colored deeply, but made no 


ne I was at the bank now,” said 
ig up his hat, and walking toward 


suggest one thing,” said Mr. Mor- 
‘v voice, detaining him. “It is that 
h Alice cautiously, for she is a Tar- 
‘is aroused.” 

‘ht Well, Ilike to see a girl have 


rable b » this,” ttered Mr. 
‘ve walked back to his desk. “ ‘That 
ve in his grip, and he will send me to 
o time if I cannot make Alice yield. 
only give me time, I could clear 
let the girl have her own way, for I 
too bad to sacrifice her; but it can’t 
>w.” 
\gain evening; but there was now no 
neither starlight, to cast a. cheering 
ne unhappy Alice, as she sat alone in 
r. The whispering breeze had given 
moaning wind ; but it was not more 
ne than the wail that went up from 
heart. Darkness brooded over the 
nore drear were the shadow? that 
ver her soul. Another week had 
no letter came from Mr. Wilder, and 
1 not mplied to her last. Had he 
her in her hour of need?) Was his 
ched by her sorrow? O, time and 
ke sad changes! But it was of his 
had complained, and perhaps her 
ad seemed harsh. It was a difficult 
him to be placed in, and perhaps he 
vas not best to interfere. And yet he 
afew words, that she might not feel 
s quite alone. The tears were drop- 
as she arose from her seat, and took 
iting desk two letters, sealed and di- 
vfordelivery. One was for William, 
made another effort to enlist his sym- 
other was to Frederic. She had hes- 
with womanly delicacy, before ad- 
n; but was she not his betrothed ? 
t promise to Jove each other through 
of darkness, as well as of light? 
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vuld not have forgotten the last kiss, 









rmured, “ God bless you, darling !® 
vuld not be, and so she had Written, 
ifidence of her young heart. 
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Mr. Morton had not referred to Mr. Rivers be- 
fore Alice since the evening he gave her his note, 
neither had her eunt, until the afternoon pre- 
vious. They were sitting together alone, when 
Mrs. Morton introduced the subject, and asked 
Alice why she so obstinately refused Mr. Rivers’s 
attentions. 

“You know, aunt,” replied Alice, “that I 
hold the man in perfect contempt ; and if I could 
regard him more kindly, I could never love 
him.” 

“Perhaps you think your fancy for Fred 
Wilder would stand in the way. But do you 
believe he would think you so interesting if he 
knew you were poor!” 

Alice started as though she had been stung by 
anadder. It was strange, that with all the ques- 
tions with which she had tortured herself, she 
should not have thought of this; but she had 
not. Mrs. Morton saw the movement, and 
pressed the subject upon her notice. 

“You know, Alice,” she continued, “he is 
not burdened with money, and your fortune 
would have quite an attraction ; but what do you 
suppose he would care for you without it’ Now 
Mr. Rivers would give you a home of elegance, 
and the fact that you were poor would not influ- 
ence him, for he knew it before he sent you that 
note; and if you consult your own interests, I 
think you will try to forget your fancy for Fred- 
eric, and cultivate a more kindly feeling towards 
Mr. Rivers.” 

“Aunt Morton,” said Alice, laying her work 
in her lap, and fixing her earnest eyes, glowing 
with deep feeling, upon her, “what you say 
about Frederic may be true, although I do not 
believe it; buat if it is, he is wholly unworthy the 
love [have given him. As to Mr. Rivers, I can 
only say now, what I have said before, that un- 
der no-consideration can I marry him, for he is 
hateful to me. I know that 1 am poor ; but bet- 
ter poverty, than wealth at such a sacrifice. No, 
l tad rather earn my living by daily labor—” 

“Hush, Alice! How foolish you are to talk 
in that way. You, who have never done an 
hour’s work in your lifetime!” 

A long conversation followed this remark, 
Mrs. Morton endeavoring to convince her niece 
of the folly of rejecting certainty for uncertainty. 
Her husband had not told her he was in the 
power of Rivers, so this motive did not influence 
her in urging the suit; but she thought as many 
have thought before her, that a brilliant position 
in life, without much heart, was more to be de- 
sired than an humble station made holy by 
affection. 

It was of this conversation that Alice was 
thinking, as she sat alone in herroom. She had 
written her letter to Frederic in the morning, but 
could she send itnow? Her aunt’s question had 
opened a new channel of thought. But in her 
letter she had told him of the reverse of fortune, 
and it was best that he should know it; so, after 
many conflicting emotions, she decided to send 
it. She had just returned it to the desk, when 
Mrs. Morton entered her room, saying Mr. Riv- 
ers was in the parlor, and would like to see her. 

“ Now, dear,” she said, very kindly, “ [ want 
you to yield to us in this thing. At least, if Mr. 
Rivers should offer you his hand to-night, do not 
give him a decided refusal.” And she took the 
hand of the pale girl in her own, with a tender- 
ness unusual to her. 

It unnerved Alice, this gentle manner. Had 
her aunt been stern with her, she would have 
been proudly firm ; but pride melted before kind- 
ness, and she pressed the hand of her aunt, not 
trusting herself to speak. 

“ You will be down soon, will you?” said 
Mrs. Morton, as she left the room. 

“Yes,” gasped Alice, for it was with difficulty 
that she could reply. 

Mr. Rivers was engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with her uncle, when she entered the room ; 
but it ceased as she approached, and with a grace 
of manner peculiar to himself, he came forward 
and offered his hand. Mr. Morton remained a 
few moments, and then excused himself on the 
plea of an engagement. Some time was spent 
in general conversation, but remembering the 
hour, Mr. Rivers turned to Alice with the 
question : 

“Are you aware of the object of my call this 
evening, Miss Grayland ?” 

“1 presume I am,” replied Alice. 

“T have been hoping to receive a response to 
the note I sent you; but as I have not, I thought 
it best to come and receive my answer from your 
lips.” 

me I gave the note to my uncle, desiring him to 
return it to you,” said Alice, “and I supposed 
further answer would be unnecessary.” 

“Then you did not wish me to call?” 

“Not it your call was significant of anything 
more than mere friendliness.” 

“But, my dear Miss Grayland,” said Mr. 
Rivers, rising, and taking a seat at her side, 
“why may I not seek a more intimate acquaint- 
ance! 1 have come here to-night to offer my 
heart to you, and ask you to be my wife You 
must have known what my feelings were toward 
you for some time past.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Alice, “I have known; 
but have I ever encouraged the attentions you 
have offered me?” 

“No, I cannot say that you have, and yet your 
manner has been such that I could never discern 
anything more than indifference, and I have 
hoped that my affection for you might awaken a 
response in your heart, and that thus I might 
win you. I have lived alone—yes, alone—al- 
though much of my life has been spent in socie- 
ty; yet there has been no one to live for me, or 
for whom I could live. No one to share my 
joy, orto cheer me when ead. I need not tell 
you of the loneliness of this isolation, Alice, for 
your early bereavement must have given you an 


experience that renders description unnecessary.” 
And he took the fair little hand that was uncon- 
sciously lying near his own. 

Alice had entered the room with hatred in her 
t; bur the deference in his manner, and the 








clicacy with which he approached her, together 
with his reference tothe desolation of feeling she 
knew so well how to appreciate, led her to think 
that perhaps she had been somewhat unj 
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tears filled her eyes ; but she withdrew her hand, 


although he made an effort to retain it. 
“Perhaps Lowe you an apology, Miss Gray- 
land, for referring fo an event that must have 
been a life-long sorrow to you,” said Mr. Rivers, 
secing she was touched by the remark. “ I did 


| not wish to revive painful memories, or to deepen 


its impress ” 

“It could hardly be deepened, Mr. Rivers,” 
replied Alice. “I appreciate what you have 
said, for I sometimes feel that I have fathomed 
the depths of sorrow.” 

“Then it will not be unpleasant to you to 
know that you have my sympathy. But as I 
was saying, I have lived thus far with no one to 
love me; but the shadows of the years grow 
deeper as they come. I would not pass through 
them alone, and I ask you to accgpt the offer of 
a heart, the light of whose affection shall ever 
rest upon you, and the hand that will delight to 
make glad your future years.” 

Alice made no reply for a few moments, dur- 
ing which time the eyes of Mr. Rivers were tixed | 
upon her. She remembered what her aunt said. | 
She thought of Frederic’s silence — perhaps 
estrangement —and the earnest words of Mr. 
Rivers. Could the regard he manifested be 
feigned? But as she followed out this train of 
thought until it led to her marriage with him, her 
heart turned from him, and sought its old resting- | 
place with Frederic Wilder. Its home could 
never be elsewhere. | 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Rivers, seeing she hesi- | 


tated in her reply, “ perhaps you would rather | 
not give me an answer this evening. I will not | 
urge it against your wishes.” 

“Te is best that you should know my feelings 
at once,” replied Alice, “as I cannot respond to 
the sentiment you have uttered. I thank you for 
the sympathy you have expressed ; but I can- 
not accept your hand, for I have no heart to give 
you.” 

“Do not decide the question to-night, Miss 
Grayland,” said Mr. Rivers. “ Our acquaint- 
ance has not been a familiar one, and perhaps 
further knowledge of each other may lead you 
to feel differently.” 

“No,” replied Alice, “I have no right to allow 
you to hope for a more favorable answer, for my 
promise, as well as my heart, is given to another, 
and therefore you must consider my answer as 

final.” 

A long conversation followed, and it was not 
until quite late that Mr. Rivers took his leave. 
Two weeks went by, and Alice had received 
several visits from him, but the result was the 
same as at the close of the first interview. Mrs. 
Morton, with kindness, although with great 
earnestness, urged her acceptance, and hope 
faded from her heart each day, for Frederic was 
still silent; yet she was firm, for she could not 
love Mr. Rivers. 

It was toward the close of the following week 
that she received another visit ; but the manners 
of the gentleman seemed somewhat changed, 
although he urged his suit ‘con amore ;”’ but 
finding it of no avail, he laid aside the disguise 
he had assumed, as he said: 

“Do you know, Miss Grayland, that by ac- 
cepting my offer, nearly all of your property can 
be restored ¢” 

Alice looked up with surprise. 

“ It is in my hands, the most of it, and you 
see you are very much in my power.” 

“No, sir, 1 do not see that Iam in your power. 
My property may be; but J am not.” And 
Alice turned scornfully from him. 

He caught her hand. 

“ Release me, sir!” she said, her eyes flashing 
with indignation. 

An evil smile curled the lips of Mr. Rivers ; 
but he released her hand, as he said : 

“ Now, Alice, whica do you prefer, to be cast 
out upon the world penniless, or to marry me ?”” 

“I would wed poverty, and death, even, 
rather than you !” replied Alice. ‘“ You say my 
property isin your hands; if so, it came there 
by no fair means. If I cannot recover it, you 
can have it; but me, never!” 

“ We will see about that,” said Rivers. “You 
say I may have your gold. You are very kind ; 
but L intend to keep that and you too. How 
does the idea please you? The fact is, it is 
simply ridiculous for you to throw away a good 
offer; but you have had your way, and now I 
should like mine.” 

“T am willing you should have it, provided it 
does not interfere with mine,” replied Alice ; 
“ but I wish you to cease speaking to me upon 
this subject, as it is useless, for I shall never re- 
verse my decision.”” And she rose haughtily and 
left the room; not, however, without seeing the 
face of Mr. Rivers gather blackness, and hearing 
words that caused her to feel that “ the end was 
not yet.” 

Alice was alone. Her face was pale, and her 
eyes wild, but tearless, as she took her old seat 
by the window. This was no light matter, and 
it had reached a crisis that demanded immediate 
action. Feeling too wretched to remain at home, 
she put on her bonnet and shawl to go out. As 
she was passing through the hall she met the 
errand-boy. 

“ Johnny, why don’t you bring me my letters ?” 
she said, detaining him. 


| 





“ Because I don’t go to the office now,” re- 
plied the boy. 

“ Why not ?” 

“Mr. Morton said it was not necessary, for he 
went every day.” 

“ How long has that been ?” 

“‘O, for some time—two months, perhaps.” 

Alice turned away. Was it not possible, yes, 
more than that—probable—that Frederic’s letters 
had been kept from her ? 

“« What did you do with the letters I gave you 
to take to the office 1” ; 

“IT gave them to Mr. Morton,” said Johnny, 
turning upon his heel to go. 


intimate friend living but a few squares from her 
uncle's residence, and to her house she turned her 
footsteps, seeking the sympathy that was denied 
her elsewhere. 


“Dear Alice,” said Kate Williams, as her 








him. She was strangely unnerved to-night, and 
et 6 





eomeaned |S 


friend was about to leave, after the stay of an 


Alice did not detain him longer. She had an | 


CUR 


any assistance my parents can render, I am sure 
it will not be withheld. So don’t stay alone, 
thinking there's nobody to care for you.” And 
the sweet blue eyes, tear-laden, attested to the 
sincerity of the words. 

It was comforting to Alice to know that there 
were hearts that beat with solicitude for her wel- 


| fare. She entered the house, and as she was 
| about to ascend the stairs, she heard the sound of 


yoices coming from the parlor, and her own 
name spoken. The door was slightly ajar, and 
she felt that listening was excusable, for she 
recognized the voice of Rivers, and surely his 
conversation with her uncle concerning her must 
be of importance to her. 

“T tell you what itis,” said Rivers, “ she is the 
toughest piece Lever had to deal with; but I 
can manage her—she will fall into the traces 
after we are married. I had rather have her so 
than one of the crying sort.” 

“But do you believe you can get a response 
from her in the marriage service?’ asked Mr. 
Morton. 

“O, yes; when it gets to that, she will find it 


| is useless to do any other way. But I think we 


had better hasten matters a little, don’t you ?” 
“Perhaps so, if you think you can manage 

her; but I declare it looks a little doubtful to 

me.” 

“And so you are going to back down, are 


| you?’ said Rivers, angrily. “Do so if you are 


ready to take the consequences.” 
“0, no,” said Mr. Morton, “I was only 


thinking the trouble might be more than the | 


worth.” 

“ I shall have no trouble with her after she un- 
derstands that I mean what I say. I think we 
had better not say anything to her about it; but 
next week, say Thursday, I will be here with the 
preliminaries all arranged. Parson Green thinks 
me almost a saint, I believe, and I will take him 
with me, and have the affair over with. Of 
course, as long as she thinks she can get rid of 
me, she will be obstinate ; but she will give in 
when she finds there is no other way.” 

“ Well, you must do as you think best about 
it,” said Mr. Morton, as Rivers rose to go. 

Alice stopped to hear no more, but went on to 
her room. It was almost nightfall, and it was 
too late for her to go back to Mr. Williame’s 
without exciting a suspicion as to her absence, so 
she remained in her room until summons came 
for tea. They had scarcely risen from the table, 
when Kate Williams called. Alice wondered 
what brought ker there at that time; but no 
reference was made to the conversation of the 
afternoon, as Mrs. Morton was in the room dur- 
ing her stay, and when she left, she followed the 
girls into the hall. But by a cautious move- 
ment, just as Kate stepped from the door, she 
slipped a letter into the hand of Alice, which the 
latter as cautiously concealed until she should be 
alone. It was from Frederic Wilder, and came 
enclosed in a note to Kate. Fortunately the last 
letter Alice wrote, she dropped into the office 
herself, and it had been received. What wonder 
that tears of gratitude and joy fell freely as she 
read its answer, for every line assured her of a 
heart unchanged by outward circumstances! In 
closing it ran thus : 

“ And now, my dear Alice, write to me very 
soon, and fear not the consequences of a tirm 
refusal of Mr. Rivers, for you shall never be left 
alone, althoagh your friends may turn from you. 
1 wish I could see you at once; but business pre 
vents just now. Yet I hope to visit you next 
month, so keep up a good heart, darling, and 
trust me, as ever yours. Freperic.” 


Yes, these were sweet words to Alice, and they 
strengthened her for the trial of the coming 
week. There was not much sleep for her that 
night, and the next morning found her in close 
conversation with Kate Williams and her mother, 
for she felt that she needed the counsel of age. 
Mrs. Williams listened to a recital of Alice’s 
difliculties without comment; but after some 
moments of thought, she said : 

“T think we can arrange this matter, Alice. 
We will send for Frederic to come on. He can 
settle it better than any one else.” 

“But he cannot come just now,” replied 
Alice. 

“Tt may be inconvenient for him, but if he 
knew your situation nothing would prevent his 
coming. You know his home was with me for 
mauy years, and I know him very well.” 

“ Well,” replied Alice, “Ido not feel at liberty 
to send for him, but I shall write to-night.” 

“We will attend to that matter, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Williams. “ You need give yourself 
no uneasiness in regard to it.” 

Alice returned home cheered by the interview, 
and she seemed so much happier that her aunt 
hoped she was becoming reconciled to Mr. Riv- 
ers, as she treated him with less hauteur than she 
had done for some weeks past; but the subject 
was not mentioned between them. 

Three days passed, and Alice grew more and 
more uneasy, for Frederic had not come, and in 
three days the attempt would be made to force 
her into a marriage with Rivers. It was Tues- 
day morning, and Mrs. Morton and her niece 
were sitting in the parior, when Kate Williams 
bounded in. 

“T can't stop @ moment,” she said, as Mrs. 
Morton urged her to sitdown. “I came over to 
see if Alice would spend the afternoon with me. 
Mother is going out, and I want her company.” 

Mrs. Morton looked at her niece. 

“I know of nothing to prevent it,” replied 
Alice. 

“So you will come ?” said Kate. 

“ Yes, I think I will.” 

“ Then I shall expect you early; but I must 
go, now.” And the light-hearted girl tripped 
out of the room, giving Alice a look that sent 
gladness to her heart. 

There was a happy meeting that afternoon, for 
Frederic had come. He would have gone at 


once to Mr. Morton’s, but Mrs. Williams advised | 


otherwise, lest it should not be for Alice’s inter- 


ext. ©, what a relief it was to her to lean upon | 


that tried heart, when all doabt had vanished ! 


Frederic Wilder had been established in busi- 


ness for himself a year, and his expectations had 
been more than realized. Stili he had not 


hour, “if there is anything I can do for you, or | thought of marrying under another twelve 
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months; but Alice's difficulties changed the 
aspect of affairs, and having gained her consent, 
he determined to be married before he returned 

It was a bright, sunny morning, and in Mr 
Williams's pleasant drawingeroom a group were 
assembled, consisting of Mr. Williams and his 
wife, and Kate, with her happy face, was stand 
ing beside them. A gentieman in clerical robes 
stood before the blushing Alice Cirayland, as 
Frederic Wilder took her hand, while the solemn 
voiced minister pronounced them “ husband and 
wife.” There was no elegant toilet of the bride to 
be commented upon, or costly gifts to be admired , 
but joy was there, for affection hallowed the 
scene, It was just as the evening shadows gath 
ered, that Alice returned home, accompanied by 
Frederic ; but he left her before they came in 
sight of Mr. Morton's residence, tor this was the 
programme for the morrow—Alice was not to 
mention his coming, was to give no hint of her 
knowledve of Kivers’s intentions, and when 
summoned to meet him, to appear ss though no 
suspicion had crossed her mind; not, however, 
without giving a sign to Frederic, who was to be 
near. 

Well, the morning came, and the hands on the 
dial pointed to the hour of eleven, when an ele 
gant carriage stopped before the mansion, and 
two gentlemen stepped from it. They entered 
the house, and in a few moments Mrs. Morton's 

| footsteps were heard upon the stairs. She en- 
| tered the room with a smiling, althorrh an anx 
| ious face, and informed Alice that Mr. Rivers 
would like to see her. She seemed inclined to 
wait, but Alice desired her not to do so, ay she 
wished to arrange her hair a little before going 
| down. She took a brush that lay upon the 
| stand, and smoothed back the glossy bands, then 
stepping to the window, waved her handkerchiet 
before it. There was the fluttering of another 
opposite, and she went down. Her check was 
paler than usual, and her lustrous eyes glowed 
with astrange light. Her heart was throbbing 
wildly, but her appearance was calm and digni- 
fied. Mr. Rivers came forward and otiered his 
hand. It was received with cold politeness. 

“ You remember my wishes were expressed ts 
‘ you very freely, a week since ?’”’ said Mr. Rivers, 
resting his hand upon a chair, and looking her 
keenly in the face. “I hope you are ready to 
acquiesce in them now?” 

A scornful smile flitted over the face of Aiice, 
as she said : 

“My decision is unchanged. I can repeat 
what I said at that time if it is your wish.” 

“But, Alice, my wife you must be. I am 
ready to promise that I will do all in my power 
to promote your happiness by regarding your 
future wishes. Therefore, I hope that without 
further words, you will accept me.” And _step- 
ping aside, he opened the door into the parlor, 
and the clergyman, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton, entered the room. Mr. Rivers took his 
place by the side of Alice. The color fled 
from her face, and she stood statue-like, for 
where was Frederic? The minister commenced 
to repeat the service, when the door swung back, 
and a voice said : 

“J forbid this marriage.” 

All eyes were turned towards the speaker. 

“For what reason”? demanded Kivers, his 
eyes flashing fearfully. 

“Simply because she is my wife.”’ 

“ Villain!” muttered Rivers.“ Bring in your 
witnesses.” 

“T need but this,” said Frederic, composediy, 
drawing from his pocket the marriage certificate. 
“Tf you desire further proof you can have it.” 

“ Now, sir,” said Rivers, white with rage, turn- 
ing to Mr Morton, “ you have connived at this. 
You may expect no mercy at my hands, and 
you may prepare to settle your accounts with 
me.” 

But, ah! the last words were useless, for ere 
they were uttered, Mr. Morton had entered into 
the presence of the great Creditor whose dues he 
had so long forgotten. Vainly did they seek to 
awaken life in the still form, for death was there ; 
and so, instead of a wedding in that elegant man- 
sion, there was a funeral. 

But little remains to be said. William Mor- 
ton, who still loved his Cou=in Alice, although he 
had not been able to get direct tidings from her, 
was again at home. The settlement of his fath- 
er’s affairs fell to him, and Mr. Rivers was the 
largest creditor; but by prudent management, 
enough was saved from the wreck of a handsome 
fortune, after paying all liabilities, to restore to 
Alice the thirty thousand dollars entrusted to his 
futher. The interest of fifteen years was lost. 
Alice, who forgave the past, offered a home to 
Mrs. Morton; but she preferred to make her 
home with William, who was soon to be married. 
Thus the family separated, and Alice Wilder 
never had cause to regret that she firmly rejected 





a wealthy suitor for one who had no equivalent 
tooffer tor gold but anearnest, loving heart. 
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THE SEA. 


Whilst the sea is yet unseen, it makes itself 
felt und heard. At first there is @ distant, dull 
monotony of sound, and gradually, this for off 
murmur swe ils into a roar whi h absorbs and 
domina es all other voices, At once the atton 
tion is arrested by the solemn alternation, the in- 
variable return of the deep, low note, or swelling 
into thunder. Not so regular the oscillation of 
the pendulum which measures the hours. Bur 
very far is its regularity from being like the umi- 
formity of mechanic mouion. We feel in it, 
rather, or believe we feel in it, the vibrating in 
tonation of life. Ain fact, at the moment of the 
flood, when wave fises apon wave, rmmerse, 
electric, there mingles with the rolling storm ot 
the waters the murmur of the shells end the thon- 
| sand various beings which are borne along with 

them in their course, and at the retlux of the 

waves there is asound which makes a= co unpre 
hend that the sea carries back along with the 
sands these its fanhful trites, aod rece 
into its bosom. Wherever one may teh . 
| ocean, it is ever Imposing and terrible, Such i 
| it around hes © it apread far 
| away in ali directions; such, an 
| more «0, in thos 


















flands, from whe 
| sometimes even 


broad but circumscribed pi 











where it 4 vexed and trammeiled by enclos 
| shores, and where if rushes m t} o 
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Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURHAY 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tes srours 
basctiets This romance of the south af Engiand ts 
interesting fu our series Ite 
portre {with vivid power aud shill, and 
es menes of thrilling effeet. Ite characters 
wd by a dashing vein « igiwality. and the 
denouement t+ bighly characteristic aud lifelthe 
Written expressly for usby Mason FC HUNTER 
THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tue Waeck any tee Cuase 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unrt 
Valled sem-etories for which the late Prof logralam was 
so popular It is told im his happiest vein, and its char 
acters ate rtrayed with marve/lous lifelike effect 
Written for us by Peor J H INGRAHAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tut Parson Sax 
Juanp Uitoa 4 Tule ef tae Mervan War This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo 
dramatic we have ever published = It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
frciiities for gaining the actual knowledge pecesrary to 
the production of his captivating story 
Written for us by |. Cart. CHARLES BE. AVERILL 
THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tee Maip oF Montewer 
his is » capital military story of the late Mextea r, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings. and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list) General Taylor figures truthfully ip the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON; or, Tuk Moxancu’s Lart 
Baipe Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic aod interesting. Grace 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life ard action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
aud Spanish history iuspire. This story would render 
anv author's name famous 
Whitten expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
| THE DOOMED KING: or, Tue Cuown ann THe Sworn 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and esca: 
Written for us by. . . FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 
THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wreck on tHe Indian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
Te published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 
Written for us by .. LIRBUTENANT MURRAY 
F LYONS: or, Tus Kestonarios 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished au 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our goverument. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famour 
Written for us by ‘ MAJOR F.C HUNTER 
THECABIN BOY: or, Lireon tee Wine This famous 
sea story has passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividn f 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the fay author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Granver's Pror 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romauce highly interesting, furnishes many illuetra- 
tions of Chinese life and habite, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsevs or Forest 
Iie. This ie a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles IL., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipse)s, whose life habits and custome are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for us by........ Da. J. H. ROBINBON. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, Tus Pimate Kino or tHe 
Fionipas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of lite 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for ua by........NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tas Witd Curmrtain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa bighly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history whieh it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By.......- SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinore rue Back- 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of Bast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eieventh edi- 
tion of thie remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we bave ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. By.............. LIRUTENANT MURRAY. 
; or, Tae Buccansen ann The Campi- 
HILDEBEA Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot ts happily conceived end 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative. 
Written expressly for us by, AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tus Beize or Manni 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
bas tew equals Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections whe bas written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both ip Spanish and French. 
Written for us by .. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or. Hermione or Sr Antone. 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thriil- 
ing character in the citles of Paris and Venice durin 
the middie of the last century. It will be remem bere, 
that Major Hunter was reut abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tourcf 
observation among Bu fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of thir story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Jur Cup oF tHe 
Sienna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
gineali. in the heart of Sunny Spain. It ie the mort 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, te yet most start- 
ling in many of ite abeorbing chapters 
| Written expressly forusby Da J H ROBINSON 
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IVAN THE SERF: ¢r. Tue Kesstas asp Crncarmian 
This i« » well-told and highly graphic tale of lif, do- 
mestic and military, in Kosta, Turkey and Circassia 
Written expressly forus by AUSTING BURDICK 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tre Peceaweee ov tHe Guir 
A romantic Story of the Bea and the Shore Thir is an 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
ie fomone 
Written for us by. ¥ CLINTON BAKKINOGTON 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 





BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


There is a fair and lovely home 
Beside yon mountain stream ; 

There you shall rest your weary form, 
In slumber's tranquil dream. 


There sounds not there the chill alarm 
Of battle and of war; 

No gloomy wailings of the sad 
Upon the ear shall jar. 


The moaning tempest’s slumbering wail 
Fore’er is hushed along the dale ; 

But shines a sun as golden bright 
As Ganges’ palm-clad vale. 


There rest and sleep forevermore, 
From care and sorrow free ; 

While far away goes up to God 
A sister's prayer for thee. 


Your troubled soul for aye has sought 
A rest from fear and moan ; 

Here, then, no ghoul shall haunt thy rest, 
Nor Circe’s rending tone. 


\ 
THE MOTHER. 
Mysterious to all thought, 
A mother’s prime of bliss, 
to her eager lips is brought 
Her infant’s thrilling kiss. 
O, never shall it set, the sacred light 
Which dawns that moment on her tender gaze. 
In the eternal distance blending bright 
Her darling’s hope and hers, for love, and iP; and 
praise LESLE. 


INDOLENCE. 

Indolent !—indolent!—yes, I am indolent; 
So is the grass growing tenderly, slowly ; 
So is violet fragrant and lowly, 

Drinking in quietness, peace and content: 

So is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly his carol of gratitude singing, 
Only on living and loving intent.—Ross Terry. 





AMBITION. 


Ambition hath but two steps—the lowest, 
Blood ; the highest, envy. Liur 
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FALLING IN LOVE: 
—aAND— 
MARRYING OUT OF IT. 
THE TALE OF A WEDDING TRIP. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PEN AND INK SKETCHES,” ETC. 
Cosnnncainann 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WEDDING. 


Tne wedding-day had arrived, and all was 
bright and auspicious. The morning dawned 
without a cloud, the flowers shone in the sun- 
shine as if brides themselves; the trees in their 
new foliage fluttered in the breeze like so many 
bridegrooms ; and the birds sung as blithely as a 
band of wedding musicians. Within doors the 
scene was equally exhilarating. There were 
decorated rooms, well-dressed company, tables 
covered with delicacies. Silks, smiles, and civ- 
ility on all sides. The matron manager of the 
bridal preparations knew well the importance of 
wedding-day arrangements, and to use the ex- 
pression common to shows of every kind, the 
whole “went off in great spirit.” Precisely at 
the proper moment, the bride, veiled like a nun, 
but robed as for a ball, was supported into the 
room; company, carriages and clergyman were 
religiously punctual; the day was lovely; the 
crowd of spectators sufficient; the bridegroom 
made no blunder about the ring ; the bride artic- 
ulated the ; the p returned 
without ident; the pany sat down to 
breakfast; and again, precisely at the proper 
moment, the bride retired to put on a travelling 
dress, and take leave of her mother. Nothing 
could be better managed. But no one, h 
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was overcome by her reminiscences, and had re- 
course to silence and her scent-box. 

“Mary Anna,” replied the matron, making 
use of the looking-glass for the practical purpose 
of arranging some of her numerous bows and 
curls, “Mary Anna, this is neither behaving 
like a sensible girl nora good daughter; and I 
count it perfectly insulting to your dear George, 
and exceedingly ungrateful to your father and 
myself—” 

She was here interrupted by the entrance of 
the bridesmaid, wild with present honors, and 
expected pleasure. She had at first voted in fa- 
vor of Newport as the scene of the wedding ex- 
cursion, but the bridegroom having with great 
consideration and good taste assigned her a com- 
panion in office, a charming young man, inas- 
much as he was in uniform, and unmarried, she 
was perfectly contented that they should journey 
to the Lakes. 

“What! not ready yet!” was her exclama- 
tion, on entering the room—“ and the carriage 
ready, and George asking for you every instant. 
©, my dear, what is the use of making such a 
fuss ?—if you were going to die, you could but be 
unhappy, you know; come, take my arm and 
let me set you an example; there—never saw 
you look so well—never! We shall have a 
charming excursion; I seem as if I had known 
captain ten years; now no more tears, I beg— 
every one has been paying you such compliments, 
and George is so proud of you, and I have been 
talking about you to those Dickenses till they 
are ready to die with spite.” 

Thus reassured, the bride suffered herself to 
be comforted, and she was again led into the 
drawing-room, the very model of graceful resig- 
nation. To have looked at her none but the 
most uncharitable would have supposed that she 
herself had ever entertained the slightest wish to 
be a bride. Love, marriage and decoration 
might all have been the result of mere accident 
and surprise. Her mother consigned her to her 
husband, as the best of daughters, and he of 
course received her as “an invaluable treasure.” 
Every one came forward to say something equally 
appropriate and delightful, till it appeared that 
80 suitable, so auspicious, so every way happy a 
union had never occurred in the annals of matri- 
mony. At length, the bride, with becoming 
slowness, ascended the carriage, the bridesmaid 
having less dignity to support, moved after her 
at a quicker pace—the gentlemen took their ap- 
pointed places—heads were bowed, and handker- 
chiefs displayed—and the carriage drove off. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE EXCURSION. 
And now the wedding is over, let us say a 
word about the happy couple. The present 


* bride was devoted to dress, fashion, and gaiety. 


She had accepted her first offer because it was a 
good one, and she became attached because she 
was going to be married. Love and lutestring 
had, for the last few months occupied her mind 
in pretty equal proportions; and her thoughts 
had been quite as much given to the artists who 
were to furnish the wedding paraphernalia, as to 
the husband-elect, on whom would depend the 
happiness or misery of her married life. 

The gentleman was a good-natured, good-look- 
ing young man, not overburdened with talent 
and feeling, but one who could make himself 
sufficiently agreeable among common-place peo- 
ple, and talk sufficiently well on all common- 
place topics. Had his bride jilted him it would 
not perhaps have broken his heart ; nevertheless, 
he believed her to be a charming young woman, 
and was fully resolved to make her a good hus- 
band. The love that subsisted between these 
betrothed, was of that kind on which hundreds 
and thousands live to their lives’ end, and are 
what the world calls “uncommonly happy.” 
Possessing absolutely nothing of that depth of 
delicacy which gives to the sentiment a hallowed 





gay, however worldly, could go through such a 
series of ceremonies without emotion ; and when 
the gauzes and satins were removed, and the 
heroine was arrayed to leave her father’s house 
which was never more to be re-entered as a home, 
for a few moments she forgot that sho was a 
bride and burst into tears. 

“Now, dear miss, don’t take on so—what’s 
done can’t be undone—I dare say it’s all for the 
best,” said her attendant, the nurse of her child- 
hood. ‘Here are you, the prettiest creature 
eyes ever saw—now a woman grown, turning 
out into the troublesome world; and how you 
will ever keep house, and manage servants—lack- 
a-day—I hardly know whether to laugh or cry.” 

“Nurse,” said the lady-mother, recalling the 
affectionate creature to the more important con- 
cerns of the present moment—“ how can you ha- 
rass this dear child’s feelings? go and see that 
her dressing-case is placed properly in the 
carriage. ” 


The attendant left the room, and the speaker 
proceeded to comfort the mourning bride after 
her own fashion. 

“Now, my dear love, do compose yourself. 
What is to become of me if you give way to your 
feelings in this manner? positively your eyes are 
so red that I am quite ashamed. Only think 
how few leave home with such happy prospects ; 
I shall always be near to comfort and advise you 
in all your troubles; and you will have a most 
delightful excursion. Hark! I hear the carriage 
drawing up. Now, my dearest love, do not let 
me have to blush for you at the last ; so well as 
you behaved through the ceremony; no trem- 
bling, no tears—no nonsense of any kind. But 
let me give you one piece of advice, love, when 
you return don’t let Tompkins lay a finger on 
your hair; I was quite shocked when we were 
in church to see what a fnz he had made of it.” 

“O, mama—don’t, pray don’t talk so; what 
signifies curls or anything else at a time like 
this?” replied her daughter, surveying the room 
with an air of melancholy, partly real and partly 
affected. “I never expected to suffer so much 
at leaving home. I fear Iam doing a foolish 
thing—I am changing a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty—even the chairs and tables seem to know 
that I am going, and the poor looking-glass that 
1 have dressed at so often.” Here the speaker 





their love, aided by the occupations 
and pleasures of society, maintains a bustling 
existence, but it is all suited for excitement; the 
world is its home, and there only can it have its 
being. 

About a fortnight had elapsed since the wed- 
ding day; during this period our bridal party 
had visited much of the beautiful scenery around 
Newport, and had then gone up the Hudson to 
the Catskill; with what effect the following con- 
versation will evidence. It was evening, and 
the married pair stood together in as lovely a 
spot as this or any other country can exhibit. 
The sun had set gloriously, and the western sky 
was yet flushed with his parting smile, while 
rock, wood, river and distant hill were clothed 
in that ethereal haze, that “ apparel of celestial 
light,” which makes the rugged appear beautiful 
and the beautiful divine. 

“Delightful scenery,” said the bridegroom, at 
the same time contradicting his assertion with a 
yawn. 

“Pretty the Hudson looks,” replied the bride, 
in a laggard tone. 

“Very,” replied the gentleman, as he picked 
up a pebble, and made what schoolboys calla 
duck-and-drake on its surface. 

“ What are we to do to-morrow, love?” inquir- 
ed the lady, after a considerable interval of 
silence. 

“Don’t know, indeed, my dear—I suppose 
B— and Secphia have planned an excursion 
somewhere ;” and again the gentleman closed 
his sentence with a yawn. 

“Ithink we must have seen everything—at 
least, I feel as if we had,” observed his compan- 
ion. “Don't you think, love, a set of colored 
views gives one just as good an idea of these 
places as coming to see them ?” 

“Exactly—but then there’s the say so. I 
wish I had brought my flute and fishing-tackle 
with me. B— is not half such good company 
as I expected.” 

“And Sophia,” interrupted the bride—* is 
most extraordinarily inattentive. I wish we 
had gone to Saratoga. What are we to do if 
there comes another wet day?” 

“Why you know, my dear,” said her hus- 
band, ‘‘Itold you what would happen; these 
places are only pleasant when you have a large 
party with you.” 








“Indeed, George, you are quite right, and I 
wish with all my heart we were at home.” 

“So do I, Mary Anna, for the races are the 
week after next.” 

“And the ball!” ejaculated the lady, in a tone 
of dismay. 
to forget them? Do, love, let us go home—we 
must have seen everything here.” 

“Well my dear,” replied the gentleman with 
vivacity— I'm sure you have my consent, and 
I'll take you to Saratoga after the bustle of busi- 
ness is over, I should like the trip myself.” 

The bride was in ecstacies. ‘And will you, 
really! ©, I am quite happy—I will write to 
my mother to-night, and we will leave this stupid 
place t6-morrow ; deai, good, kind, indulgent 
creature ; but you wont alter your mind, George ?” 
said she, suddenly stopping in her praises, “you 
really will take me to Saratoga, and stylish, too? 
O, I am quite happy—let us go and tell our 
companions.” 

While this conjugal dialogue took place, with- 
in doors, the bridesmaid and her brother in office, 
stationed at the hotel window, which command 
ed a view of the same scene, held a conference 
in a very different strain. We shall merely give 
its close, informing the reader that the part we 
omit relates to taste, friendships, Moore’s poetry, 
happiness, good rides, and the last novel. 

“Who could ever tire of this scenery?’ ex- 
claimed the young lady, with enthusiasm. 

“Not in such society,” replied her companion. 
“T shall never have such another fortnight.” 

“Impossible! we never can have been out a 
whole fortnight, it has not appeared a week.” 

“Then you are not tired ?” 

“Tired! I could live here forever—look at 
that darling cottage, with roses ou the porch.” 

“<Q, that for thee some home like that may 
smile!’ ” was the gallant captain’s gallant reply. 

“You have not quoted the line correctly,” 
said Miss Sophia, with delightful simplicity. 

“Well, then, take the original reading,” re- 
plied the captain; and he repeated, in a most 
subdued manner : 

“*QO, that for me some home like that may 
smile.’ ” 

With a quick sense of propriety, the young 
lady immediately changed the conversation, and 
directed her companion’s attention to the blue- 
ness of the sky, the shadows upon the mountain, 
and the little boats upon the water. They were 
ready to receive the information with which the 
reader is already acquainted. The change of 
plans did not as we will readily imagine, meet 
with their approval ; and it was with very differ- 
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ROBBERS IN INDIA. 


Various classes of robbers, under the designa- 
tions of Thugs, Dakoits, Choars, Kuzzaks, and 
The first 
and the last would appear to be identical, being 
sets of villains distinguished by their practice of 
strangling unsuspecting travellers with whom 
they may contrive to fall in upon a journey ; 


| they are sometimes formed into secret societies, 
| not dissimilar from some of those to the middle 


ages; and it was vainly hoped that Lord Wil- 
liam Bentick had utterly extirpated them. The 
Kuzzaks are mounted robbers, who singly beset 
the highroads, or, being collected into parties, at- 
tack and plunder entire villages ; in other words, 
they are Turpins, Robin Hoods, or Rob Roys, 
as occasion may require. The Dakoits and 
Choars are more like the early companions of 
Gil Blas—thieves who naturally and constitution. 
ally assemble in gangs, and who usually limit 
their depredations to the houses or persons of 
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concealed hoards. These were once the most 
formidable, being thoroughly organized under 
sirdiars, or leaders; they commonly meet for 
their lawless procedures under cover of the night, 
being by day, to all appearance, among the most 

aceable and quiet members of the community. 
Their grand characteristic, wherever they sub- 
sist, still continues to be that of Dan—* an ad- 
der in the path.” They have watchwords and 
secret signals. Companies, variously armed 
with swords, clubs, pikes, and match-locks, will 
grow, as it were, out of the ground, coming to- 
gether nobody knows how, and gathered from 
no one knows where, in numbers trom fifteen to 
fifty. The spot will be some tope or grove ad- 
jacent to the desired spoil. The following is a 
picture of what these worthies were some thirty 
years ago, as also what they too often are now : 
“ When collected, their marauding excursion was 
preluded by a religious ceremony—the worship 
of the godden Durga—the patroness of thieves, 
typitied by a water-pot or a few blades of grass. 
The ceremony was conducted by a brahmin of 
degraded condition and dissol lite. Having 
propitiated the goddess by the promise of their 
spoil, they marched with lighted torches, and 
little attempt at concealment, beyond disguising 
their faces by pigment, or covering them with 
masks, to the object of their expedition, usually 
the dwelling of some shopkeeper or money-chang- 
er, in which it was expected to discover treasure. 
Occasionally the motive of the attack was ven- 
geance; and information given by the house- 
holder, or any member of his family, against 
some member of the gang, brought upon him 
the resentment of the whole fraternity. Upon 
entering the village, it was customary to fire a 
gun as a signal for the inhabitants to keep with- 
in their dwellings; the house against which the 
operation was designed was then surrounded ; 
and whilst some of the gang forced an entrance, 
others remained as a guard without. Unless 
exasperated by resistance, or stimulated by re- 
venge, the Dakoits did not commonly proceed to 
murder; but they perpetrated atrocious cruclties 
upon such persons as refused to give them, or 
were unable to give them, information regarding 
property which they suspected of having been 








ent feelings that the bride and brid id sat 
down to write their respective letters. We sub- 
join extracts from both. 


“Indeed, my dear mother, if I were to be 
married a hundred times, I would never come to 
this country, nor travel witha bridesmaid. Both 
Captain B— and Sophia are extremely ill-bred, 
and are so taken up with cach other, that they 
pay me and George but little attention. I sus- 
pect they mean to have a wedding excursion of 
their own before long. There is very little com- 
pany here this season—at least what I call com- 
pany; and as the gay season in town soon com- 
mences, I think it would be a thousand pities to 
lose the chance of making my appearance. It is 
my own private opinion that Sophy will be a 
bride before winter, and of course I should not 
like to see myself superseded. We have, there- 
fore, decided to shorten our excursion, and you 
may expect us home in a few days. Captain 
B— and Sophia seem to find this out-of-the- 
world country delightful, but I think they are 
very romantic and know nothing of the worid, 
and love aud a cottage, as you have too often re- 
marked, are perfect.y ridiculous. You may de- 

nd on seeing us in four days at least. Your 
affectionate child, Mary Anna.” 

The following are the closing remarks contain- 
ed in the bridemaid’s epistle : 

“And now, my dear friend, will you give cred- 
it to my assurance, that Mr. and Mrs. — are so 
insensible to the charms of this earthly paradise ! 
Excursions which have enraptured Captain B— 
and myself, have overwhelmed them with ennui ; 
and though I am sure we have behaved ourselves 
toward them with the greatest tact and delicacy, 
they are evidently displeased with us. How dif- 
ferent are our tastes! Captain B— regrets as 
much as I do, the change in their plans, for as 
he justly remarks, we shall have no pleasure in 
conversing in a crowd. Pray do not suppose I 
have a reason for my regret. [ hope you know me 
too well to suppose that I could be guilty of the 
impropriety of falling in love with a person whom 
I have only known a fortnight. I may own 
without a blush, that I am attached to the coun- 
try. But I must conclude. Captain B— inter- 
rupts ine, to elicit one farewell ramble before we 
leave these enchanting scenes, perhaps forever. 

Soria. 

The reader will anticipate the result of the 
farewell ramble. It was twilight—the witching 
hour of romance ; the moon was too well-bred to 
refuse her influence on such an occasion, while 
here and there a modest star peeped forth like 
an attendant spirit; the birds sang their vesper 
carols—the air was mingled below, and music— 
everything tended to a love scene. The conver- 
sation we do not disclose, but when the ramblers 
returned to the hotel, the young lady retired to 
erase from her letter the passage on the impro- 
priety of falling in love in a fortnight, to add that 
in a fortnight she was engaged to be married. 
Captain B— found the happy couple where he 
had left them with this change in their occupa- 
tion; that the bridegroom, having pared his nails 
was smoking a cigar, and that the bride, having 
finished her letter, had taken up an old news- 
paper. 

Thus ended a wedding excursion in which two 
of the same party fell out of love, and the re- 
maining two fell in. What effect a return into 
the gay world produced upon their respective 
feelings we leave as a problem to be solved by 
the sagacious reader. 





EXTINCTION OF BIRDS. 


In England the raptores, or rapacious birds, 
are becoming extremely rare; even the sparrow- 
hawk is arare bird The only localities where 
we have seen the kite within fate years are the 
Devil's Bridge, near Aberystwith, and on the 
Dryggan Mountain, in South Wales. Here also 
may be seen the buzzard. The only time I ever 
saw the osprey was at Cara Lake, near Dingle 
Bay, in Ireland; and only about thrice in my 
life, thongh a great wanderer, heve I seen, In 
England, the peregrine falcon, blue-hawk, and 
merlin. In Great Britain these birds will be- 
come extinct, as have already both the great buz- 
zard and the little buzzard.—Symond’s Notes fur 
Young Naturalists. 





d; burning them with lighted torches or 
blazing straw, or wrapping cloth or flax steeped 
in oil around their limbs, and setting it on tire; 
or inflicting various tortures which caused imme- 
diate speedy death. The object being accom- 
lished, and the booty prane the gang retired 
fore daylight, and the guilty individuals re- 
sumed their daily occxpations’’ In Bengal 
alone, six hundred and ninety such atrocities 
disgraced a single year.—iclectic Review. 





LOOKING FOR COAL. 


After a ride of two hours we arrived at our 
destination, about thirteen miles from Cairo. On 
descending the pit, 1 found it had been sunk in 
very recent calcareous formation, intersected 
with beds of blue mari, to the depth of 266 yards, 
which had been ascertained to be about 100 feet 
below the bed of the Nile; and that there was 
just as much probability of finding coal at the 
top of the Pyamids as there. Hastening my re- 
turn, I found the viceroy at Shubra, in the eve- 
ning, playing cards with three comfortable-look- 
ing gray-bearded Turks, all of whom, with the 
exception of his highness, wore large diamond 
decorations. When I entered the playing ceas- 
ed, and the viceroy eagerly inquired if [ had 
been down the pit. Answering in the affirma- 
tive, and that I did not consider that there was 
the remotest chance of discovering coal in such a 
locality, he inquired the exact depth of the pit, 
and if in England coal existed at greater depths. 
On my replying that certainly coal had bees 
found and worked deeper than the shaft at Tour- 
ra, he struck the table such a blow with his fist 
that it sent the cards flying up, exclaiming, while 
the fire darted from his eyes, “Then I'll sink a 
thousand yards :”” I made my salaam ; and ris- 
ing, left the old Turks nearly in the same state 
as the trees in the petrified forest.—Egypt, the 
Soudan, and Central Africa. 





CATCHING RATS. 


A professional rat-catcher, says the Home- 
stead, would certainly make a protitable business 
in this country. These people are frequently 
met with in England and on the continent. 
They will divest the premises of rats, fill up the 
holes with broken crockery, glass and mortar, 
and do it allin a very short time. They carry 
ferrets to go through the runs and into their holes, 
catch the rats as they are driven out, and with 
terrier dogs those that escape are overtaken. 
Thus a barn, granary, or house, is freed of rats, 
and a good honest rat-catcher will leave it so 
that they will not come back for a long time. 
Stories are told of enterprising business men of 
this profession who would create a want for their 
services, sending forward the rats caught in one 
village, in good condition, to stock another not 
far off. This has led to heavy fines being im- 
posed upon any of this craft found with live rats 
in their possession. We believe also it is not an 
uncommon practice for contracts to be entered 
into whereby for a course of years a rat-catcher 
agrees to keep certain premises free from rats for 
a consideration. We are indebted to these rat- 
catchers for much of the “kid” of which gloves 
are made. Country-bred, corn fed rats have 
probably better hides than the city sewer deni- 
zens of Paris. 





DEFINITION OF A SPLURGE. 


The Rev. Samuel H. Cox gives the following 
well defined illustration of that word; he says: 
“The word splurge is a coinage, probably not 
yet in any dictionary, yet meaning as if a great 
rock of the mountain, detached from its sarmmit, 
should rush and bound portentous and avalanched, 
into a sylvan luke at its foot, there making an 
uproarous splash, boring its way through the 
parted and frighted waves, and after dashing the 
spray in all directions, burying itself in forgotten 
repose under congenial mud at the bottom, pone 
forever from sight, from thought, trom apper air, 
and all the ways of men, thus illustrating the 
low aim of m-king considerable sensation at 
least once in society.” 





ee 





The entrance to a woman’s heart is throagh 
her eye or ear. Bat Napoleon said the way 
to a man's heart is down his throat. Good 
housewives understand this, and accortlingly 
are more attentive to the quality of their has- 
bands’ dinners, than to the odor of the flowers 
which adorn the table. 









them red, and afterwards disappear altogether 
be done when nobody ts looking 

To make a Winegiass fly —Ueat water until it bolls, 
and then pour it suddenly into a glass = 1¢ will My inoue 
diately, and divert everybouy exceeding!) —from what 
they are about 

Photographie Drawing —Take a common candle, to be 
procured at any tallow chandier's. Light if, and place it 
Clore enough to the ceiling for the deposition of carbon 
from the smoke to leave a Diack mark. By moving the 
candle about, you may obtain a likeness of your uncle, 
tufor, or any ope you please. It requires no fixing, and 
will last a long time , 


It rhoald 


Madame de X. was lately dining with Madame Z at 
Paris; the dinner had passed ot pleasantly, when. on 
rising from table, Madame X. thought proper to faint 
She was immediately carried to the bed of the lady of the 
house, where she remained immovable Mer lecing was 
cut—salts applied w her nose—every thing war ueless, 
Madame X_. still remained immovable on the elegeut bed 
ornamented with sik and lace. One of the bystanders, 
more scandalous than the rest, pretended that (bis (int 
ing was only an ingenious device for taking a riestn, and 
he declared himself ready to go aud felnt upem a rots boa 
neighboring saloon. The mistress of the houre grew 
weary of being employed for so long a time atour the 
same person; her eunui made ber a little malicious, and 
to spread a snare for the fair fainter, she simply said, 
* Do you know what makes ber iii’ Her hair ts too tight, 
it must be untied” These words acted like magi or 
getting every thing, by an iuvoluntary movement the fair 
Invalid put both her hands up to her head to defend her 
false braids from an agyresstun which might reveal too 
much ; and teiguing to come to herself, “ Where am 1° 
said she, in ® feeble voice. ‘ At my houre, ’ replied her 
friend, * but your carringe is bere, and in five minutes 
you will be ip yourown!’ Moral of the story —Pretended 
fainting requires real hair 


Touch of the Sublime —1 rise, Mr, President to argue 
the case of the rich wan against the poor man. ard I be 
lieve that before I shall have concluded, you wil alow 
that it admits of po argument. The rich men, Mr Pret 
dent, dectines his eumocipated form on @ mahogany sofa, 
cut down, hewed out, surveyed and manufeetured from 





the (ali cedar of Lebanon, which grew upon the lof) and 
cloud-capped summits of the ever memorebie meuntain 
of Jehosaphat. Then, Mr. President, be jifts up to hie 
cadaverous lip the golden china cup manufactured, oF is 
well known, Mr President, in Chili, Pera, avd tn other 
unknown and uvinhabited parts of the universe. While 
on the other haud, Mr. Precideut, the poor mau deelines 
his expectation ja a cottage. from which be retin 


shuces of somne Unb Tegeous stream 
the incoumpretiensibility of the vast eoustela 
other fixed and immovable satellites that devolve aro 
the celestial axletree of this tenequarious firm aunt on 
high. Then, Mr. President, afer extling aroucd tim bis 
wile and tue rest of bis children, he teaches them to 
Spire to scenes of Immortality beyond the grave 





A certain barber, having the great gift of gal, ured to 





through his functions on their heads aud 
an old codger came in, took his seat, ord 
bair cut. ihe barber went Co work, and bewan at the 
same time one of his long stories, to the great diwali fae 
tion of the old gentleman, who, becoming irritate t at the 
bacber, said: 

* Cut it short.” 

** Yea, sir,’ said the barber, continuing the yarn until 
the oid gentieman again ordered : 

* Cutit short, | #ay—cut it short'” 

** Yes, sir,’ chpping away, and gabbling the faster 

* Cut it short; cut it short, L may, neyo Che gent 

** Yes, cir,” says the barber, going on with his story 

* Will you cut it short!” bawis tue old gent, if & rage 

Can't, sir,” says the barber; “for if you look iu the 
glass, you ‘il see 1 we cut 1 all off!” 

And, to his horror, upon looking in the glass, the old 
geutieman found bis bair ell cut trom his head 





When the late king of Denmark was visiting England, 
he very frequently honored Sir Thomas Kobinron with 
his company, though the Knight epeke Frea bin « very 
imperfect manuer, and the king bud scarcely any hnow- 
ledge of English. Que day, when Sir Thomas #4» in com 
pavy with Lord € hesterfieid. be boasted much of his inti 
macy with the king, and added, “that he believed the 
mouarch had « greater friendship for bim than any man 
in Kugland.”” 

* How report lies!” exclaimed Lord Chesterfield “1 
heard no later than to-day, that you bever met buta 
«reat deal of bad language passed between you.” 


Doctor Morse, of Elizabethtown, N. J., bad severa! win- 
ter mornings discovered that much of hix wood hed dis 
appeared during the night. He therefore met up one 
night to watch to detect the marauder, About micnight 
be saw one of his neigubors come to hie piie shoulder & 

log, and bear it off. The doctor immedistely tl- 
lowed him at a distance. The neighbor arrived at his own 
door, aod threw down his log, when the docror also threw 
down his load on the top ef it, exclainiog, There’ 
there 's small wood to burn with your log’? It is need 
less to add, that the depredations on the doctor's liynum 
ceased thereafter. 

One of our P who loves to 
whisper soft things by moonlight and doze dreawily late 
in the morning, di-peses of the virtue of early ting a 
follows: 

“We have watched these fellows who are early risers, 
and as a general thing they are the first chaps eho yo to 
the groceries of a morning. It is all moonshine about the 
smartest and greatest men being the earliest risers It 
tay have been so in old times—we wont dispute about 
that; but nowadays, when you see achap moving about 
very early, you may be certain he is after # drink!" 


doubt} 





Lord M., with no very large portion of either wit or 
wisdom, had @ very exalted opinion of bis own powers 
When once ina large company, end expatiating about 
him-eif, be made the following pointed remark 

* When | happen to say 4 foolish thing, I always burst 
out laughing.” 3 

“|. envy you your happiness, then, my Jord,” said 
Townsend, “ for you certainly must live the merriert life 
of any man in Europe.”’ 


Smithers, telling of some of his trials, says he had been 
shipwrecked once, was burned out twice. and had to pay 
the notes of three of nis friends for whom he had endorsed 
fell through & wan-trap in the sidewalk and broke ’ 
was arrested by the sheriff on the morning of tis mar 
Triage for a debt he didn’t owe; but all these evils he bore 
witpout murmuring. The great trial of hie life was, that 
his wife wouldn't let him swoke in the parior 
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